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THE CRISIS. 


= startling news of the intended despatch of native 
regiments from India to Malta perhaps explains Lord 
Dersy’s hinted disclosure of a mysterious Cabinet secret. 
The reasons which deter prudent Englishmen from thwart- 
ing the policy of the Gesetiendent in an anxious crisis 
apply with especial force to military movements. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD and his colleagues cannot need to be re- 
minded of the possibilities of domestic agitation and of 
foreign prejudice which may be involved in the employ- 
ment of coloured troops in European warfare. They also 
know that a force of seven thousand men can have no 
material influence on the fortunes of a great struggle. 
There is no doubt that the measure tends to re- 
vive and increase existing anxiety. There is little 
advantage in guessing at the issue of the present un- 
certainty. All Europe desires peace, though only one, or 
at most two, Powers are disposed to secure it at the 
risk of opposing Russian pretensions. According to a 
probable rumour, the German Government is making great 
efforts to reconcile Russia with Austria, although the re- 
sult of entire success would be to leave Russia and 
England face to face. Lord Drrsy’s unfortunate speech 
will have still farther alienated from the English alliance 
every Power in Europe, and, above all, the Government 
which was most likely to concur in defending the common 
cause against the aggressor. The remonstrance of the 
Austrian AMBASSADOR, necessarily followed by Lord Satis- 
disclaimer of Lord Dersy's opinion, sufficiently 
illustrates the deliberate and yet unconscious rashness of 
the obnoxious speech. Lord Dersy’s affronting doubt 
of the solvency, and even of the permanent national 
existence of Austria, was scarcely a more wanton and 
more unaccountable indiscretion than his retrospective 
censure of the potentate who was the only ally of England 
in the last Russian war. Mr. Kinciaxe and M. Vicror 
Hugo are at liberty to judge the conduct of Napo- 
Leon III. by the tests of history and morality ; but 
the English State is continuous through all changes 
of administration, and the Foreign Minister of Queen 
Victoria ought not to have denounced the Emperor 
of the Frencu, although Lord Dersy had recently held the 
place which was once occupied by Lord Crarenvoy. If Count 
ANDRASSY were disposed to be sarcastic, he might perhaps 
excuse a reluctance to co-operate with England on the 
ground that he might possibly hereafter be ridiculed or 
attacked for compliance by an English Foreign Minister. 
Prince Bismarck may perhaps have heard without any 
disturbance of his equanimity that the neutrality of his 
Government has been highly benevolent to Russia; but, if 
Lord Dersy’s comment had any effect, it could only tend 
to confirm a tendency disadvantageous to England. Re- 
proaches seldom promote a better understanding; nor 
indeed was Lord Dersy bent on useless remonstrance 
when he recorded facts or impressions with unseasonable 
candour. It is difficult to comprehend the impulse which 
could urge a statesman to say in public at the present 
moment all that he thought or believed. 

If war should unhappily become inevitable, it will be well 
that the feeling of England should approach as nearly as 
possible to unanimity. The Russian press, following close 
in the steps of official diplomacy, is not wanting in efforts 
to produce the utmost possible irritation. Russian journal- 
ists and Russian Ministers delight to represent their own 


Gevernment as regardless of law and of national engage- 
ments; and the Emperor is, for purposes of intimidation, 
habitually described by sycophantic subjects as a capricious 
and unscrupulous tyrant. The intended spoliation of 
Roumania was first announced as an expression of the 
Ewperor’s filial piety, until it was remembered that the 
manes of NicuoLas can only have known by posthumous 
communication the provision in the Treaty of Paris by 
which Russia was excluded from the banks of the Danube. 
On a later occasion the Roumanian agent was warned that 
the Emperor would lose all patience if further objection 
were offered to the seizure of the disputed territory or to 
the military occupation of the Principality. A still more 
remarkable tribute to the Emperor’s assumed superiority 
to moral rules consisted in the announcement that, in the 
event of war, letters of marque would be issued to American 
privateers. The concurrence of the Russian Government 
in the Declaration of Paris was not, like the more un- 
palatable articles of the treaty, a confession of defeat or a 
result of coercion. The new rules of maritime warfare were 
in substance the same for which Russia and other Conti- 
nental Powers had long contended against England. The 
abolition of letters of marque was a part of the same ar- 
rangement which secured the goods of an enemy in neutral 
bottoms from capture by a belligerent. Other treaties 
may often be annulled by war; but a convention ex- 
pressly providing for the conduct of warfare is by 
its nature binding in honour on all who have concurred 
in the agreement. It was characteristic of the violence 
and servility of Russian agitators that they should assume 
the intention of the Emperor to indulge in profitable per- 
fidy. Ina further stage of the controversy it appeared 
that American shipowners were extremely unlikely to 
violate international and municipal law by taking out 
Russian letters of marque. A Committee was then formed 
to raise subscriptions for the more feasible purpose of 
equipping cruisers to assail English commerce. It may be 
hoped that there is no foundation for the rumour that the 
Czarewitcu has, with the sanction of the Emperor, accepted 
the presidency of the Association. There is no doubt that 
cruisers under Russian officers may receive commissions 
which will be recognized by enemies and neutrals; but 
the menace will cause little alarm in England. In this 
country of subscriptions, the largest voluntary collection 
falls short of the returns of almost the pettiest tax. The 
funds applicable to the equipment of legalized Russian 
privateers will not be dangerously large; nor is there any 
reason to fear that Russian cruisers will keep the sea if 
war is declared. 

It will be well that serious English politicians, while they 
take note of the proceedings of Russia, should carefully 
distinguish between mere verbal provocations, and acts which 
could alone render a rupture necessary or justifiable. The 
position of the Russian army on the ontskirts of Constan- 
tinople might perhaps, in pursuance of former official decla- 
rations, have been treated as a legitimate cause of war; 
bat the advance of the Granp Dvxe has been condoned by 
the maintenance of peaceable relations for some weeks 
after his arrival at San Stefano. The Russians have, on 
their part, sometimes complained of the presence of the 
English fleet in the Sea of Marmora as an infringement 
of the stipulations of 1856. The passage of the squadron 
through the Dardanelles preceded the conclusion of peace, 


and it was therefore not inconsistent with the treaty. It 
‘ now remains during an ambiguous interval, in which Russia 
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rovisionally repudiates or suspends the obligations of the 

reaty of Paris. The measure has in its turn not been 
treated as a cause of war ; nor is there any other pretext for 
immediate rupture. The prospect of a Congress has receded 
farther into the distance since the issue of Prince GorTcHa- 
Korr’s Circular and Memorandum; but it is said that Prince 
Bismarck still desires to overcome the difficulties which 
have been raised ; and if he is in earnest, his success is not 
impossible. It is the duty of the English Govern- 
ment to afford every facility for a settlement which 
may be compstible with adherence to a just and mode- 
rate policy. There ought to be no astuteness in dis- 
covering possible causes of offence. One of many 
reasons against a war is that, even if it were proved 
to be unavoidable, there would be some difficulty 
in defining its material object or its course. If the 
struggle once began, experience would probably show that 
some plan of campaign which has not yet been disclosed 
would be expedient. It was not till after the beginning of 
the war of 1854 that the English and French Governments 
determined on the expedition to the Crimea; but there 
“was then a general intention of defending Turkey, which 
no English Government standing alone would now attempt 
to restore or reconquer. 

It is not perhaps to be regretted that the present crisis 
coincides with a Parliamentary recess. It is impossible 
to stay the flow of platform oratory, and under any cir- 
cumstances Mr.- Giapstone will probably continue to 
make speeches calculated to encourage Russian aggression ; 
but it is something gained that at a critical moment the 
difficulties of diplomacy cannot be needlessly increased 
by rash language in Parliament. Unwise speeches 
do far more harm than silence; and even conciliatory 
language is treated by Russian writers and English 
partisans of Russia as a fresh cause of quarrel. The 
St. Petersburg Correspondent of the Times, who has 
long devoted himself to the task of expressing and 
exaggerating Russian animosity to his own country, asserts 
that such speeches as those of the CuancetLor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER are regarded “as a bid for the approval of Europe 
“and as a means of more completely isolating Russia.” 
He adds, in his customary character of a sympathetic 
reporter of supposed public opinion, that before the Crimean 
War conciliatory language was sometimes used by the 
Western Powers, to be followed by new demands, until 
Russia had to choose between humiliation and war. It 
might more truly be said that every effort was made to 
induce Russia to concede without any sacrifice of self- 
respect; and that only the intolerable arrogance of the 
Emperor Nicuotas, fostered and strengthened by the lan- 
guage and acts of the Peace party in England, at last 
rendered war unavoidable. If conciliatory overtures are 
treated as an offence, there seems to be no hope of arriving 
at any understanding. The Russians are perhaps sur- 
prised to find that their own violence is echoed and 
pointed by an English Correspondent. According to 
one rumour, the Russians are disposed to make conces- 
sions with respect to Bulgaria in consideration of addi- 
tional acquisition of territory in Asia. Little credit can be 
attached to a report which seems to be founded on a desire 
to isolate England by making concessions to Austria. 


THE SESSION TO EASTER. 


HE coincidence of an early Session with a late Easter 

has not enabled Parliament to achieve any consider- 
able results. The consolidation of measures relating to 
Factories and Workshops has redeemed the House of 
Commons from the charge of entire legislative barrenness. 
The Government promised little in the Speech from the 
Throne, and hitherto it has performed less. The negative 
advan of early relief from a certain number of annual 
Bills motions is the only compensation for an apparent 
waste of time. The Irish members have had more than 
their share of success in the form of closely balaneed 
divisions. Nearly half the members present expressed 
their votes for household suffrage in Irish boroughs the 
probable opinion that it is impossible to make the repre- 
sentation of Ireland worse than at present. Mr. MacCarTay 
was supported by a creditable minority in a scheme for re- 
claiming Irish waste lands, although his Bill included 
many questionable provisions. Bills for transferring by 
different contrivances the freehold of Irish land from the 
owners to the occupiers were not received with equal 


favour. Lord Dunraven may perhaps have had reason fog 
attributing the continuance of agrarian outrage in some 
degree to the constant succession of proposals of confisca. 
tion. The chief remaining grievance of the small Irish 
farmer is that his landlord still retains a portion of the 
right of property. In selecting a representative, he hopes to 
appoint an agent who will secure the attainment of hig 
object; and accordingly the Irish members periodically 
support measures of spoliation which some of them pro. 
bably disapprove. The obstructive practices of last 
Session have not been resumed on so large a scale; 
and it oddly happened that the longest sitting of 
the House of Commons was devoted to a squabble 
among the Irish members themselves on the Sunday 
Closing Bill. The Government had undertaken the 
patronage, though not the actual promotion, of the mea- 
sure in the belief that it was earnestly demanded by the 
great mass of the Irish people. It has since appeared that 
an enthusiastic minority, including the most eloquent Irish 
member, is determined to defeat the Bill. The leader of 
the House of Commons naturally shrinks from active par- 
ticipation in a domestic controversy ; and he probably re. 
grets a hasty concession. 

Although it is not known yet whether the discreditable 
proceedings of last Session will be resumed, one Irish mem- 
ber has succeeded in the difficult task of making the most 
disgraceful speech which has at any time offended the 
taste of the House of Commons. A savage attack on the 
memory of a nobleman who had been murdered with 
circumstances of unusual atrocity was held by the 
Speaker not to exceed the limits of Parliamentary 
license. It only remained to silence the calumniator as far 
as possible by clearing the House of strangers. In a 
miuority of twelve against the motion were inciuded Mr. 
GuapsToNE, and, to the general surprise, Mr. Lows and 
Lord Hartinetoy. It is due to the Irish members to 
acknowledge that, with two or three exceptions, they repu- 
diated and censured the misconduct of their obnoxious 
colleague. Of the most important motions by private 
members Mr. Osporne Morcan’s Resolution on the law of 
burials was only defeated by a small majority. Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN’s scheme for the extension of household sufirage to 
counties was rejected by a strictly party division, except 
that it was once more opposed by Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Goscuen. Sir U. made an ingenious 
and plausible speech in favour of the establishment of a 
London Municipality, and he mayreasonably hope that, when 
political change and legislative experiment once more 
come into fashion, the venerable King Log of the Guildhall 
will be dethroned to make room for a more troublesome 
successor. 


The Government has been too much occupied in urgent 
business to press forward the few measures which have 
been proposed, The Lorp CHanceLLor has contented 
himself with an elaborate argument in support of a Bill 
for asserting within a limit of three miles from the shore 
the right of jurisdiction which was denied by a small 
majority of judges in the case of the Franconia. The Duke 
of RicuMonp’s Bill for the prevention of diseases in cattle 
may probably encounter formidable opposition in the 
House of Commons; nor will the Permissive Bill for the 
institution of four new Bishops’ sees be received with the 
approximate unanimity which was only disturbed in the 
House of Lords by the protest of Lord Houcuron. Mr. 
Sciarer-Boorn, in redemption of a Ministerial promise, 
introduced his Bill for the establishment of County 
Boards in the first days of the Session. If local 
finance was to be in any degree controlled by 
elected representatives of the ratepaying community, no 
more cautions and apparently harmless scheme could be 
devised. Half the members of the County Boards are to 
be Justices ; and in the latest version of the Bill the choice 
of members is judiciously entrusted to the Justices them- 


selves assembled in Quarter Sessions. The elected members 


are to be chosen by Boards of Guardians ; and, if the ex- 


periment of secondary election is to be tried, no better 
by | constituen 


could be found. It is not improbable that, 
before the Bill is passed, the proportion of justices to elected 
members may be reduced. An amendment moved by 
Mr. Onamperiamy for direct election by household suffrage 
was rejected without hesitation. The House of Commons 
is not yet pre to sacrifice all institutions to the 
interests of faction after the Birmin model. If Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN could extend his affiliated politica) clubs over 
all the counties and towns of England, the great majority of 
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the upper and middle classes would, as in Birmingham, be | 
as completely excluded from offices of power or trust as | 
Irish Catholics in the days of the Penal-laws. If Mr. | 
Cross is anxious to carry the County Boards Bill, it will | 
probably become law in the present Session. ‘The only | 
objections are of a negative character. By universal con- 
sent the Bill will not tend to improve county administra- 
tion ; and it is perhaps a still more remarkable drawback | 
from the merits of the Bill that no class of the community | 
wants it. Chambers of Agriculture, which have often de- 
manded some measure of the sort, are, like other bodies of 
the same kind, largely composed of talkers and theorists. 
The great body of farmers, as far as their opinion is known, 
are wholly indifferent to the Bill; yet it may be prudent 
to deprive them of an ostensible grievance. 

The legislative inaction of Parliament is fully explained 
by the engrossing interest of foreign complications. 
The Senate of the United States resolves itself as 
often as occasion requires into Executive Session, which 
is regulated by special rules or standing orders. Both 
Houses of the English Parliament are at any moment 
ready to hold an Executive Session; and the most 
important debates of the last two months have related 
wholly to urgent public affairs. The debates on the Ad- 
dress were comparatively unimpassioned, except that a 
formal oration by Lord Beaconsrietp was followed by the 
Duke of ArcyLu’s angry denunciation of the Turkish nation 
and Government. The tendered resignation of Lord Derby, 
and the actual resignation of Lord Carnarvon, followed by 
the countermand addressed to the ApMiRaL at the moment 
when he was entering the Dardanelles, produced an im- 
pression of the weakness of the Government. The course 
of events in the East was so rapid that, within a fortnight 
from the date at which the vote had been indefinitely post- 
poned, the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer explained in an 
elaborate speech the reasons for demanding a credit of 
6,000,0001. In the long discussion which ensued the Op- 
position displayed an unquestioned superiority in powers 
of oratory, and Mr. Guapstoye, Mr. Bricut, and Mr. Lowe 
were more than a match for the Ministers in the House of 
Commons; but during the debate the outrageous terms of 
armistice imposed by the Russians were published, and at 
last an English squadron had been ordered to enter the 
Sea of Marmora. Lord Harrinaton with his regular 
followers declined to oppose the vote of credit; and 
the extreme Liberals, headed by Mr. Giapstonz, were 
defeated by nearly three to one. About this time an extra- 
ordinary revulsion of public feeling disclosed itself, with a 
consequent influence on the Houseof Commons. The majority 
of the Liberal party has systematically abstained from op- 
posing the policy of the Government, although the right of 
criticism has been freely exercised. The latest debate on 
Eastern affairs was rendered memorable by Lord Dersy’s 
strange abandonment of official reserve. Statements of 
past differences with his late colleagues, and professed 
demonstrations of the impossibility of obtaining Conti- 
nental alliances, equally betrayed an utter misconception 
of public duty, though there is still no doubt that in 
intention Lord Drrsy is patriotic and honest. In the 
House of Commons Lord Harrineton adhered to his de- 
termination not to embarrass the Government; and an 
amendment, for which Mr. Guapstone voted after he had 
recommended its withdrawal, was defeated by nearly five 
to one. In its collective capacity the House of Commons 
has, to the best of its power, corrected the mischievous 
effects of unseasonable speeches. 


NEW LIGHTS ON CURRENT HISTORY. 


y= end of all reading, all inquiry, and all travelling is to 
convince the impartial and despairing critic that he will 
die kuowing very little about his own country and scarcely 
anything at all about other countries. The unexpected is 
always turning up and staring him in the face. He might, 
for example, think that he had begun to know something 
about Russia, if he was of a very cheerful and sanguine 
character; and then suddenly he would come across some 
incident like the extraordinary trial of Vera Sassvuuitcu. 
This young lady not long ago waited on General Treporr, 
the supreme local authority of St. Petersburg, as if 
for the purpose of mting a petition, and then, 
drawing a revolver, deliberately shot him in the side. 
The act. was committed publicly, in broad daylight, in 


face of witnesses; and for this act Miss Sasscrirce 
has been tried at the Criminal Court, and the jury 
has given a verdict to the effect that she never 
fired a shot at the General, and is a most innocent and 
interesting young person, The jury were doing what may 
be termed jury justice, and exercised their privilege of 
acquitting the prisoner as & means of recording their 
strong condemnation of General Trerorr. They put him 
on his trial instead of Vera, and found him guilty. It 


; Seems that eleven years ago a student named Nercnaterr 


was engaged in a conspiracy, and Vera SassuLitcn was 
arrested for no other reason than because she was a 
school friend of Nercnaierr’s sister. For nine years she 
was hurried off from one place of detention to another 
in East Russia, and was then set at liberty. Last 
summer, however, she heard that a political prisoner 
named BocotiunorrF had been sentenced by General 
TrEporr to receive twenty-five strokes for an alleged act 
of insubordination in the fortress of St. Petersburg 
where he was confined. This punishment was carried out 
with a brutal severity which so shocked public opinion that 
the members of the special Court which condemned Boco- 
LIvBOFF protested against what they thought an unjustifi- 
able aggravation of the punishment to which their own 
sentence had led, and the Government ordered an inquiry 
to be made into the circumstances. But Vera Sassvcitcu 
thought that something of a more striking kind ouglit to 
be done to call attention to the General’s misdeeds, and so 
she went and shot him. Her counsel were allowed in her 
defence to prove the sickening character of Bocotiuzorr’s 
punishment, and the jury pronounced that, under the cir- 
cumstances, General Treporr had been rightly served. 
What made this strong mark of the jury’s indignation the 
more remarkable was that among the jurymen were seven 
Government officials. That a jary should acquit a pri- 
soner obviously and unquestionably guilty, as a token of 
disapproval of the prosecutor, is what might happen 
anywhere; and the proneness of juries to do illegal 
justice is one of the great obstacles in the way 
of the introduction of the jury system into coun- 
tries where it is new. But that such a thing should 
take place in Russia, that a trial by jury should be allowed 
at all in such a case, that counsel should be permitted to 
dilate on the iniquitous severity of a Government official, 
and that seven Government officials serving on a jury 
should pronounce, in harmony with public opinion, that the 
wrongdoer deserved to have his life attempted by a young 
woman, are facts which, taken together, show that there is 
something stirring in Russia of which Europe had previ- 
ously very little knowledge. The old despotic system of 
government will certainly not fade away very quickly, for 
it is too ingrained in Russian habits and feelings; but it 
must have begun to fade away. The conduct of the St. 
Petersburg jury is more significant than a hundred foolish 
conspiracies of raw students. 

It is not perhaps equally surprising that the Spanish 
Government should have been reduced to conceding the 
abolition of slavery in Cuba; but, in its way, the result of 
the struggle between Spain and the Cuban insurgents forms 
a curious page of current history. For years the struggle 
has been going on, and Spain has been drained of men 
and money to put down the insurrection. At last it was 
announced that the best general Spain possessed—a general 
indeed so good that it was surmised that he had been sent 
to Cuba to be out of the way—succeeded where his prede- 
cessors had failed, and that the suppression of the insur- 
rection had beenaccomplished. No doubt the insurrection 
is at an end, but the terms which the suppressed insur- 
gents have obtained are not a little remarkable. 
Liberal institutions are to be established; a univer- 
sal amnesty has been granted; all slaves and coolies 
in the insurgent ranks are to be free at once, 
and all other slaves are to be gradually emancipated, 
so that insurgent slaves have gained an immediate reward 
for themselves, and helped to gain a great benefit for their 
more tranquil brethren ; the insurgents are not to be forced 
to enter the Spanish military service, and may leave the 
island when they please. Cuba, in short, still belongs to 
Spain ; but it is no longer the old Cuba that belongs to it, 
The insurrection has introduced a totally new order of 
things. Spain persisted for years in keeping herself alto- 
gether aloof from Europe in regard to slavery. She insisted 
on having a dependency where slavery was triumphant, to 
which aspiring generals were sent to make fortunes by 
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participating in the profits of a secret slave-trade, 
where slavery was to be expressly maintained as a means of 
wealth for Spanish adventurers and for those residents 
who had all the fine old Spanish feelings. Rather 
than abandon a source of gain so great, so dear to Spanish 
hearts, so sweetly antagonistic to the feelings of their 
European neighbours, the Spaniards have thrown away 
thousands of their best soldiers and all the money they 
could extort, save, or borrow. And the end of it all is 
that slavery is to be abolished, and that the slaves who 
have taken part in the insurrection are to have a special 
privilege. Now that all this has taken place it may seem 
natural enough. The world is accustomed to seeing Spain 
unsuccessful. For nearly a quarter of a century she tried to 
coerce her revolted colonies, and could not coerce them. She 
has now tried to maintain Cuban slavery, and has not been 
able to maintain it. But no one can say that this was the 
end of the struggle which seemed probable. If Spain 
faltered, it seemed probable the insurgents would win. If 
Spain put forth all her strength, it seemed probable that 
the insurgents would be beaten. But no one could have 
foreseen that Spain would put forth all her strength, that 
the insurgents would be decisively beaten, and would then 
get all they want. 

But surprises await us nearer home. If we know little 
of Spain and less of Russia, we might hope to have some 
fragmentary acquaintance with Ireland. Suddenly Lord 
Dunraven appears on the scere, and upsets, or tries to 
upset, all our vague and floating notions about Ireland and 
the Irish. Few speeches made in Parliament are so in- 
teresting and so suggestive as that of Lord Duyraven on 
Lord Leirrim’s murder. He has ventured to go altogether 
out of what is now the beaten track, and, instead of con- 
fiding his best thoughts to a magazine, has reserved them 
for the House of Parliament to which he belongs. Whether 
his thoughts have the merit of being based on truth is of 
course a matter open to question. But at any rate 
Lord Dunraven is a man of indisputable intelligence, and 
he has done his best to gain all the aids to reflection 
which travelling on a very wide scale can impart. He 
has seriously set himself to ponder over the condition of 
Ireland, where his interests and his duties are important 
enough to give him a vital interest in the condition of the 
country. He has begun from the beginning, and tried to 
see the past and the present of Ireland in their true light. 
He has asked himself who the Irish are, how they feel, 
what they want, and what they are fit for. The fruits of 
his meditation are enough to take away the reader’s breath. 
He pronounces that the Irish are not Celts, that they care 
little for Catholicism, that they have no connexion of 
ancient ownership with the land, and that they have 
not the slightest real taste for agriculture. They 
are a people of very mixed blood, whose religion 
is local and political, who at the most had never 
more than a shifting tribal hold on the soil, and 
who would any day rather wait in an hotel than dig 
or plough. The practical conclusion at which he arrived 
was that to create an artificial peasant proprietorship in 
favour of such a people would be not only a political mis- 
take, but a positive injury to them. To enable cultivators 
with a genius and taste for cultivation to have each his 
own little plot is one thing; to put, at the cost of spolia- 
tion, a pauper in possession of a patch which he would hate 
tilling is another thing. Lord Dunraven asked the Peers 
to look at the Irishman in America, where he could do 
what he really wished, and to observe that there was one 
thing which an Irishman never did there, and that was 
to get a piece of land and make the best of it. It 
is not that Irishmen are idle. They will gladly go into 
any kind of industry provided that it is not agricultural. 
The discoveries which Lord Dunraven has made 
are not, however, very cheering even to himself; for, 
as he acknowledged, nature seems to have denied Irishmen 
the capacity of prosecuting any other means of earning 
bread at home than cultivating their own moist soil. But 
at any rate novel thoughts, if based on sufficient reflection, 
are always worth having; and there are many ways in 
which the truth would be seen to have a practical appli- 
cation, if it were true and recognized as true, that Irishmen, 
when making extravagant claims for land, are asking for 
the very thing which it would do them the least good to 
possess. 


DECADENCE OF HOME RULE, 


6 lg more obtrusive section of the Home Rulers, and 
- through them the whole Home Rule party, stand in 
a different position towards the House of Commons from that 
which they occupied at the end of the last Session. Mr. 
Parnett and his friends had then discovered and put in 
exercise a means of hindering the whole machinery of 
Parliament from working; and they calculated, and gloried 
in the calculation, that they would before long make them- 
selves so intolerable that Parliament, rather than endure 
them, would let them have a meeting of their own at 
Dublin. They had really done much mischief, and it was 
not certain but that they might do much more. During 
the recess they seemed to receive such sanction as 
their constituencies could give them, and they suc- 
cessfully defied the attempt of Mr. Burr as their 
nominal leader to bring them into order. If they 
had attempted this Session to do what they did last Session, 
the House of Commons must have so dealt with them as 
to relieve itself from an annoyance which made it at once 
impotent and ridiculous. But how this was to be done 
was obscure, and the Government prudently forbore to 
indicate what steps should be taken until the absolute 
necessity of taking some steps should arise. Having thus 
had plenty of rope given them, they have quietly and de- 
liberately proceeded to hang themselves. Their scandalous 
attack on the late Lord Leirrim has utterly discredited 
them. They have been pronounced wanting in common 
decency not only by the House and the country, but by 
their own familiar friends. Honest Home Rulers repudiate 
them, and will no longer have fellowship with them. Mr. 
monstrous suggestion that Lord Lerrriu’s 
murder was owing, not to agrarian disputes, but to his 
own tyrannical wantonness, was as flagrant an abuse of the 
privileges of Parliament as could be imagined. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the charge was 
true, and it has been as flatly contradicted by persons who 
have had every opportunity of knowing the facts of Lord 
Leitrim’s life as is possible. But, even if it had not so 
happened that there were persons who could at once have 
contradicted the charge, the speech of Mr. O’DonneL. 
would have been an outrage. The practice of retailing 
utterly irrelevant scandal is perhaps a growing one, and is 
always one most prejudicial to society. With very great 
difficulty the courts of law keep it in some check when it 
finds vent through the press. Unfortunately they do not 
restrain it at all when it is made a part of their 
own proceedings. Nothing can be more inimical 
to the true interests of justice than that parties 
to a suit should be made to answer any question 
that malice suggests as to their past lives, however 
unconnected with the issue before the Court. Lord Cote- 
RIDGE lately permitted a solicitor who was suing for pay- 
ment of a bill of costs to be asked whether he had not 
lately been seen at a watering-place with a lady who was 
not his wife. Of course Lord CoLertpce may have been 
quite right according to the practice of the Courts, but it 
is disgraceful that such questions should be possible. 
But, at any rate, in a court of law the person ques- 
tioned can at once deny the charge if it is untrue. If 
a scandalous charge is made in Parliament, there is not 
even this protection. The member who retails the scandal 
can say what he pleases, and those who are injured have no 
redress. They cannot bring evidence in their favour. The 
victim of Mr. O’Doxne.t’s scandal was not only absent, but 
dead, and not only dead, but murdered. And even if this 
had not been so, and Mr. O’ Donnett had not spoken under 
circumstances which, it might have been thought, would 
have closed the mouth of the most virulent of scandal- 
mongers, the making such a charge in the House of 
Commons would have been utterly indefensible ; and if 
the’House had for a moment endured that such a charge 
should be made in its hearing without passing a significant 
condemnation on the offender, it would have fatally lowered 
itself in the eyes of all who are anxious for its honour. 


How the Honse could best make its condemnation signi- 
ficant was perhaps a matter of some doubt. It decided 
that the most appropriate method of showing its indigna- 
tion was to exclude strangers. It had to protest against 
scandal being introduced into its debates, and as the 
strength of scandal is its publicity, it naturally seemed a 


, fitting method of discountenancing scandal to deny it publicity 


as much as possible. The scaudal had, no doubt, been 
uttered in the presence of strangers, and so publicity was 
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secured for it; and the effect of cutting short the reports 
was not to curtail the publicity of the scandal, but the 
publicity of the denunciations of the scandal. Strangers 
are now excluded only after a division as to their exclusion 
has been taken; and it caused some surprise that not only 
Mr. Gtapstone, but Lord Hartineton and Mr. Lowe, were 
in the small minority which voted against the exclusion. 
The Cuancettor of the Excuequer, however, himself ata 
later period of the evening expressed his regret that he had 
agreed to theexclusion ; and nothing except the passion of an 
honest excitement could be held to excuse the indecorous 
behaviour of some of the wilder spirits of the Minis- 
terial party, who actually so far forgot themselves as to 
hoot the leader of the Opposition for resisting a proposal 
which their-own leader subsequently acknowledged he re- 

tted. The exclusion of strangers is not, however, to 
be looked at too logically, and must be regarded as an ex- 
pression of the legitimate disgust which gentlemen and 
men of honour felt at the conduct of Mr. O’Donnett. 
Happily the reporters were not removed until such: staunch 
Home Rulers as Dr. Warp and Mr. Kixe Haran had 
openly disavowed any alliance with Mr. O’Donnett, and 
had denounced him with a vehemence which left nothing 
to be desired. A day or two later Mr. O’Donnect thought 
it desirable to revive the subject by bringing to the notice 
of the House a criticism on his speech which he 
stated to be a breach of privilege and a_ libel 
on his conduct as a member of Parliament. 
There seemed at first some probability of his appeal being 
passed over as too unimportant for notice. But Sir Henry 
JAMES very properly asked and obtained an opinion from 
the House that what had been said of Mr. O’ DonnELt was not 
a libel at all. The particular expressions used in the alleged 
libel were scarcely, perhaps, sufficiently intelligible to be 
characterized as libellous. But they were enough to raise 
the real point. The Speaker had held that he could 
not stop Mr. O’Doxnett. If a member chooses to 
utter scandal, the House must let him speak so long 
as forty members are present. What he says before 
strangers are excluded is reported, and the public is free 
to blame him for abusing his Parliamentary position so far 
as the reports show what he has done. ‘This blame is a 
part of the very inadequate punishment with which he can 
be visited. He misuses the immunities of Parliament to 
get a safe publicity for scandal, and the publicity of criti- 
cism is only the legitimate equivalent of the illegitimate 
publicity he has secured for his malicious gossip. 


It so happens that just at this crisis Mr. Burr has an- 
nounced his final determination to retire altogether from 
the very nominal leadership which the Home Rulers have 
lately accorded him. With him Home Rule, as it was 
understood by the best of those who supported it at the last 
election, comes to an end. The notion of these men, of whom 
Mr. may be takenas a type, was that Irishmen should 
abandon every dream of acting otherwise than in a strictly 
constitutional way, and that their representatives should 
go to Parliament, and by fair arguments persuade their 
hearers that the most statesmanlike thing possible would 
be to let the Irish manage their own affairs. ‘l'o this there 
could be no objection. It might be considered within the 
bounds of possibility that Irish members should by force 
of good reasoning establish their case, and by the modera- 
tion, courtesy, and prudence of their behaviour should in- 
spire an impression that they were wel! qualitied to have 
the exclusive direction of Irish affairs. In point of fact 
the project has totally failed. The reasoning of the Home 
Rulers has been found weak and misdirected, and the beha- 
viour of the most prominent among them has been such 
as to convince the world that they are of all men the least 
fit to govern a nation. To this main basis of the Home 
Rule movement was added, at least in the minds of 
some of the leaders, a calculation that, if the party stuck 
together, its support would be worth bidding for by the rival 
English parties; and that thus what would not be conceded 
to argument might be extorted by adroitness. The Con- 
servatives, however, have had so cohesive a majority since 
the last general election that they are perfectly indifferent 
whether the Home Rulers vote with the Opposition or not; 
and English electors have shown decisively that tkey will 
not accept Liberals who dally with Home Rule; so that the 
aid of the Home Rulers is useless to the one party and 
destructive to the other. The calculation, therefore, 
which was founded on the memory of the relations that 
once prevailed between the Whigs and O’ConneLt has 
broken down. Subsequently there was a section of the 


party which conceived that by pure teasing they might 
worry Parliament into submission. This dream, too, hag 
vanished. Not only has it been found that Parliament 
will not allow itscif to be bullied, but some at least of the 
authors of the experiment have now so discredited them- 
selves that they are scouted by their own friends. The 
Home Rule party seems therefore to have reached, or 
nearly reached, the end of its existence. This appears to be 
largely recognized in Ireland itself, and a vent is given to 
a feeling of thankfulness that the nonsense of constitu- 
tionalism is at an end, and that the old delightful state of 
open antagonism to England may now be looked on as 
restored. Probably the party, whether it elects or not a 
new nominal leader, will split into two sections—one of 
lrreconcilables, who will simply come to Westminster to 
give as much trouble as possible without any definite aim, 
and another which will melt into the ranks of the Liberal 
party, and give Lord Hariineron that kind of fitful ad- 
hesion which he is accustomed to find offered him in se 
many quarters. 


PEACE IN FRANCE. 


i hye present lull in French politics promises, if ap- 
pearances may be trusted, to be longer than any 
that has preceded it since the fall of the Empire. Even 
in the calmest days of M. Turers’s rule, when the accept- 
ance of the Republic by the nation seemed most assured, 
and the submission of the Assembly to the President most 
complete, there were always two grounds for anxiety. 
The temper of tlie electors had never been tested; and, 
supposing the Executive and the Assembly to quarrel, 
there was no legal possibility of appealing to the country. 
é is difficult now to reproduce the uncertainties which 
were genuinely felt five years back as to the way that 
a general election would go. Two elections have becn 
held since that time, and there is no longer any room 
for doubt as to what form of government Frenchmen 
wish to live under. But before there had been any 
general election—except that of 1871, which was really 
not so much an election as a plebiscite on the 
question of peace or war—there were next to no 
materials for forming a judgment upon this point. The 
only known fact that seemed to tell on the question 
was the universal acceptance of the Empire by the pea- 
santry, and this gave no hint as to the kind of Government 
that would be acceptable to the peasantry after the Empire 
had fallen. There was indeed the further fact that they, 
in common with all Frenchmen, had submitted to M. Gam- 
BETTA; but the circumstances under which he had become 
the virtual Dictator of France were so special as to make 
this submission valueless as an indication of the permanent 
temper of the nation. The by-elections came by degrees 
to stand in the place of a general election, but by-elections 
are never to be absolutely depended on; and, though they 
pointed pretty consistently in the direction of the 
Republic, the evidence derived from them was always 
liable to be rebutted. As regards the relations between 
the Assembly and the Executive, it was plain that, 
whenever the Assembly chose to challenge M. Turers’s 
supremaey, he must either submit, or resign, or appeal 
to the country in some irregular way. Here, there- 
fore, were abundant reasons for uneasiness, even when the 
aspect of affairs was calmest. Some time or other there 
must be a dissolution of the Assembly ; some time or other 
the majority in the then existing Assembly would try to 
restore monarchical government. In the first case no one 
could predict what the action of the electors would be; in the 
second no onecould suggest any constitutional meansof ascer- 
taining whether the reactionary majority in the Assembly 
represented theelectors. Thecalm that followed the general 
electionof 1876and the appointment of M.Srmon as Minister 
was still less promising. Marshal MacManon was then a 
disturbing force in every calculation, a force of which no 
one knew the strength or the momentum. How far the 
MarsHat would go in the direction of what he called 
Radicalism, and what measures he would take if he 
made up his mind to go no farther in that direction, 
were questions upon which the fortunes of the country 
might at any moment hang. It was suspected that he 
was permanently subject to influences exceedingly hostile 
to the influence of bis Ministers, and he had never repudi- 
ated in express words the right to overrule his Ministers 
under certain undefined circumstances. The dismissal of 
M. Sion was a surprise, in the sense that ovly a very few 
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persons knew that it had been resolved on; but it was a | to desire what is good for themselves and for the country. 


surprise in no othersense. It had all along been clear 
that there was a point beyond which the Marsuat would 


There is no difficulty, of course, in determining what is good 
for themselves and the country; it may be more con- 


not go; and, when a nominally constitutional ruler lets | cisely described as what is good for the Church. But, 


this fact be known, he is pretty sure to have his capacity of 
resistance tested sooner or later. 

Not one of these elements of possible disturbance can 
now be discerned in France. The feeling of the constitu- 
eucies has been placed beyond doubt by the results of two 
general elections. Both were held under anti-Republican 


Administrations, and both returned an unmistakably Re- | 


publican answer. All that M. Burret could do in the way 
of interference without appearing to interfere, all that the 
Duke of Brociiz could do in the way of avowed and 
menacing interference, has been done, and done to no pur- 
pose. There is no longer any possibility of mistake as to 
what the wishes of the French people really are. 


| 


The re- | doubt, in a state of constant warfare; 


unfortunately, it is not so easy to make the elec- 
tors see this identity. They have come to regard 
their interests as something quite separable and separate 
from the interests of the Church; and the problem which 
the Défense states for the consideration of French Con- 
servatives is how to cure them of this tendency to put 
asunder what Gop has joined together. What most moves 
the Défense to hopefulness on this point is the case of 
Belgium. In Belgium there is a free Constitution and 
universal suffrage; yet in Belgium the Church has con- 
trived to hold her own, and, in the opinion of her enemies, 
even a good deal more than her own, She lives, no 
but in these 


actionary party has at least done one good thing for France. days the Church has no right to expect anything 


It has appealed to the nation under circumstances which 
make the answer it has obtained absolutely conclusive. 


else. The difference between success and failure is no 
longer the difference between peace and war, but simply 


The return of a Conservative majority might only have | between fighting and winning and fighting and losing. It 


meant that the margin of electors capable of being eoerced 
or influenced was large enough to turn the scale in 
favour of whatever party might be in power. 
the return of a Republican majority showed that, even 
with the adversaries of the Republic in power, neither 
coercion nor influence could affect the substantial result. 
The circumstance that has proved the determination of 
the French electors to maintain the Republic has equally 
proved the inability of the Monarchists to overthrow it. 
When they made their grand effort on the 14th of October | 
they had two chances in prospect. One was that a general | 
election might betray an unsuspected devotion in the electo- | 
rate towards the Marsnat; the other was that the Marsnan 
might be persuaded to try the experiment of governing | 


without a Parliament, and that,in the confusion which might | i 


follow, fortune might prove to have something in store for 
them. The electorate has been tried and found wanting, 
and the Marsuat has been tried and found wanting. Con. | 
sequently their quiver is exhausted. They cannot get 
possession of the Executive in the legitimate way, aud 
the only man who can help them to get control of it 
illegitimately will help them no longer. The Monarchists 
have not even the self-control to conceal their recognition 
of their own defeat. They have taken to reciprocal deser- 
tions—Bonapartists repudiating all connexion with Leyiti- 
mists, Legitimists disclaiming any responsibility for the acts 
or opinions of Bonapartists. While there was anything 
to be gained by union, nothing could be more edifying 
than their charity towards each other. It might have 
been supposed that between the principle of Democratic 
Cesarism and the Divine Right ot the Bovrzons no com- 
promise was possible; but as long as the partisans of one 
contradictory dogma thought that they could make use of 
the partisans of the other, they chose to be unable to see | 
anything in their allies except their exemplary devotion to | 
the Conservative cause. When two parties have shown 
themselves so willing to put their distinctive principles in | 
their pockets, the fact that they have suddenly taken to | 
parade them is pretty fair evidence that they think the 
battle lost. Whatever either party may say to the con- 
trary now that they have parted company, Bonapartists 
and Legitimists have alike been aware that their only 
chance of overturning the Republic is to attack it in strict 
concert ; and they would have gone on attacking it in con- 
cert if they had not convinced themselves that to attack it 
any further is only to court defeat. 


We have not been left to arrive at this conclusion by 
the unassisted process of putting two and two together. 
The Défense Sociale et KReligieuse, a journal which is 
credited with expressing the views of the Bishop of 
Orueans, has lately been exhorting French Conservatives 
not any longer to shut their eyes to facts. France is 
given over to universal suffrage. It has been so in 
theory ever since 1848, but the Empire served as a tem- 
porary barrier against the change which prevented its 
tull significance from being understood. In the last five 
years French Conservatives have been trying to set up 
some other barrier in place of the Empire; but the catas- 
trophe of last December has shown that this is impossible. 
For the future, instead of seeking to prevent the power of 
the eleetors from being felt, they must seek to bring the 
cleetors round to Conservative views. Whatever a majority 
of the electors desire will be law in France; and the only 
way of making that law what it should be is to bring them 


| 
| 


is to the people that the Church must now appeal in 
France, and the Défense sees no reason why the result 


Bat | should not be as consoling as it has already been in 


Belgium. It was to be expected that a journal which is 
bent upon persuading the Conservatives to abandon their 
traditional prejudices, and to adopt a wholly new method 
of controversy, should pass lightly over the reasons which 
point to a dillerent result from similar tactics in the two 
countries. The experiment will be full of interest, no 
matter how it may eventually turn out. 


TWEED, 


the notorious Tweep, who lately died in prison at 
New York, had merely exceeded ali past and present 
swindlers in the magnitude of his operations, there would 
be no reason for noticing the final close of his career. He 
was perhaps somewhat less guilty than the common 
run of vulgar criminals by reason of the peculiar op- 
portunities which he for a time enjoyed, and also because 
in his malversations he acted with the connivance of 
those who had elected him to offices of trust. Any 
large number of persons have the power of forming a 
public opinion of their own, which may or may not 
coincide with ordinary rules of morality. TWEED com- 
mitted his crimes in open day, with the approval of a 
hundred thousand accomplices; and the political institutions 
which rendered his frauds possible are more worthy of 
study than his personal delinquencies. With prudence 
and moderation he might have for many years retained his 
prosperity and power. His collapse was due to extravagant 
cupidity, which at last provoked the respectable popula- 
tion of New York to resistance. TweeEp began life as a 
small tradesman ; and a bankruptcy which ended his in- 
dustrial career was the commencement of his fortune. 
From a comparatively honest occupation he transferred his 
energies to civic politics ; and in ten years, during which 
he had scarcely any visible means of subsistence, he accu- 
mulated enormous wealth. No previous adventurer had so 
clearly discerned the possibilities which arise from the 
divorce between property and political power. The city 
of New York was and is absolutely governed by a majority 
of the lower classes, consisting in great measure of immi- 
grants from Ireland. The city revenues raised by taxa- 
tion amounted to 6,000,000/. ; and both income and expen- 
diture were ultimately regulated by the nominees of the 
mob. Tweed displayed in the manipulation of elections 
and in political or municipal organization a skill which 
might be envied by the leaders of the Birmingham Six 
Hundred; but, instead of devoting himself to the ascen- 
dency of a faction, he concentrated his attention on simple 
peculation. 

His constituents and followers were well aware of the 
origin of the splendour and luxury which they admired ; 
and TWEED cultivated popularity by lavish munificence to 
his needier adherents. The multitude took pride in the 
arbitrary distribution of fands which were levied from their 
fellow-citizens; and merchants and shopkeepers found it 
less troublesome to pay black mail to the audacious dema- 
gogue than to resist his extortions. Among many forms 
of fraud, the most flagrant was apparently a plagiarism 
from the device of the unjust steward in the parable. 
Some of Tween’s chief partners in crime were tradesmen 
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who ostensibly supplied goods for municipal purposes, and 
who sent in bills of which the proceeds were divided by 
arrangement among the members of the gang. The under- 
taking which at last excited public indignation was 
the construction and equipment of a County Hall at 
a cost of nearly a million sterling. The plasterer and the 
upholsterer sent in claims of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, although it was said that the floors were left bare, 
while the City paid for carpets which would have covered 
the area of the Park. It happened that at the same time a 
large hotel belonging to TweED was profusely supplied 
with expensive carpets. Long impunity had made the 
conspirators reckless; and when a portion of the New 
York press and an association of respectable citizens 
undertook the exposure of the fraud, there was no diffi- 
culty in finding proofs. The purification of the civic 
government became for the time an object of popular ex- 
citement; and in a short time the chief criminals were either 
fugitives or prisoners. Tweep himself after a time escaped 
by bribing his gaolers, but he was afterwards delivered up 
to justice by the Spanish Government. It isremarkable that, 
after the full exposure of his frauds, he was elected to the State 
Senate by the City constituency. His faithful followers, 
who had always been privy to his embezz!ements, failed to 
understand the sudden outbreak of public morality. The 
municipal administration of New York has hitherto not 
relapsed into the same extremity of corruption. In 
Tweep’s time and afterwards public delinquents retained 
judges in their pay; and one of the number, who exercised 
criminal jurisdiction, was elected with the active aid of the 
professional thieves. A sovereign populace taught by 
competent demagogues to appreciate its own omnipotence 
is unequalled as an instrument of fraud. An autocratic 
King or Emperor represses to the best of his power pecu- 
lation practised at his own expense ; but a majority which 
pays no taxes is utterly unrestrained in its demands on the 
classes which contribute to the public revenue. 


Tweep and his associates had the accidental merit of 
calling general attention to the corruption which has since 
been found almost universal among American politicians. 
Some years afterwards a large number of members of the 
Lower House of Congress were shown to have sold their 
votes ona railway concession ; and a Vice-President of the 
Union, who had been Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, after accepting a bribe of a few hundreds of dollars, 
aggravated his guilt by a long string of false assertions. 
Some of the most confidential advisers of tle late Presi- 
dent, including a Cabinet Minister, were guilty of pecula- 
tion; nor is it surprising that false charges of fraud, 
copied from actual experience, are now ordinary weapons 
of political warfare. It seems that adult males, 
more figuratively described as flesh and blood, fail 
to include among the conditions of their divine 
right to supreme power an aptitude for selecting 
honest public servants. The jealousy of social advantages 
which belongs to modern democracy accounts for much of 
the political immorality which prevails in the United 
States. The best class is excluded from public life, partly 
by its own choice, and also because refined and educated 
candidates for election are objects of popular dislike. 
Politicians are generally in turn regarded with distrust by 
the most respectable portion of the community. Members 
of State and Federal Legislatures and paid officers must 
necessarily have acquired the favour of election managers, 
who are themselves the least reputable among politicians. 
There are of course many exceptions to the rule; nor is 
there any reason to doubt that some constituencies would 
prefer a candidate of unsullied character; but universal 
suffrage can, except in times of public excitement, only 
be directed by professional agents. ‘Twkrp was not an 
average specimen of an American adventurer, but he was 
the ideal type of his class, as a prize ox exaggerates the 
peculiarities of his breed. 

The sound constitution of American society compensates 
to a great extent for political defects which are in them. 
selves unavoidable. Universal suffrage itself is a necessity 
in a country where there is little distinction of ranks. The 
wealthiest of nations can afford to be largely plundered, and 
the people of the United States have the great merit and 
advantage of being, in almost all the affairs of life, in- 
dependent of the action of Government. Time will show 
whether even the most vigorous and most prosperous com- 
munity can afford to laugh at the peculations of an 
impudent rascal like Tweep. Thereis no doubt that his 
frauds, when they were first exposed, caused as much amuse- 


ment as indignation. On the whole, the American nation 
enjoys a position of stable equilibrium which defies any 
casual disturbance. But imitators placed in different eco- 
nomical and social circumstances run more formidable risks. 
Universal suffrage in England would resemble universal 
suffrage in the city of New York rather than the same 
system as it exists throughout the Union. At first there 
would be a risk rather of revolutionary excess than of pecu- 
niary corruption ; but in course of time demagogues would 
study the methods of rendering their occupation profitable. 
The process by which political power is attained in the 
United States exercises a perceptible influence over legisla- 
tion. The former agitation in favour of a discharge of the 
National Debt in paper money, and the more successful 
movement for the remonetization of silver, were promoted 
by the same parties which have defeated all attempis 
at Civil Service Reform. The Prestpent is at present 
generally unpopular because he wishes to purify the public 
service, and also because he attempted to prevent the de- 
terioration of the currency to the detriment of public and 
private creditors. It is perhaps invidious to dilate on the 
failings or errors of a foreign country, even in language 
which might have been borrowed from their own best and 
ablest citizens. If satirists are justified in imputing to 
Americans an undue admiration of magnitude, there may 
perhaps be a tribute to national vanity or humour in the 
recognition of the grotesque exaggeration of dishonesty in 
the person of TWEED. 


LUNACY AND FALSE IMPRISONMENT. 


tyne Select Committee on the Lunacy Law have pre- 
sented a Report of which the most that can be said is 
that the intention is very much better than the execution. 
They divide the subject-matter of their inquiry very well. 
Their attention, they say, has been directed to three 
questions :—‘‘ First, whether a possibility exists of persons 
“being unduly deprived of liberty by means of a false 
“ allegation of lunacy. Secondly, whether persons properly 
“ detained are placed under restraint of a nature caleu- 
“lated to retard their cure, and consequent discharge. 
“Thirdly, whether undue obstacles are opposed to their 
“ release when restored to sanity.” The conclusion the Com- 
mittee have arrived at is that, assuming the strongest cases 
against the present system to have been brought forward, 
no allegation of mala fides, or of serious abuse, has been 
substantiated. The confidence of the Committee in the 
thoroughness of their investigation must be very great, 
for it has prevented them from proposing any alteration 
in a law which, as the Report itself states, ‘‘ undoubtedly 
“permits forcible arrest and deportation by private in- 
“ dividuals.” How wide is the range of this rather danger- 
ous permission may be learned from the evidence of Mr. 
Penrcevat, the Secretary to the Lunacy Commissioners. 
To authorize the confinement of an insane person in any 
licensed house, all that is required is an order and two. 
certificates. The order may be given by any one, whether 
related to the alleged lunatic or not. The person giving 
it has only to sigu a form requesting the keeper of the 
licensed house to which the patient is to be consigned to 
receive A. B. as a patient. It is no one’s duty to make 
any inquiry of the person who signs the order as to his 
reasons for signing it. The sole safeguard is the risk 
incurred of a civil action by the alleged lunatic, if, 
when he is released from the asylum, he feels himself 
aggrieved by his confinement. Each of the two certificates 
must be signed by a medical man who has examined 
the patient, and is of opinion that he is a lunatic 
within the meaning of the Act. Notice of the 
patient’s admission must be sent within four-and-twenty 
hours to the Lunacy Commissioners, and, if the licensed 
house is in the country, to the visiting magistrates; and 
within seven days from the patient’s admission a report of 
his mental and bodily condition must be sent to the Com- 
missioners by the medical officer of the asylum, or by the 
proprictor himself if he is a medical man. Mr. Percevan 
says that the really important safeguard to personal 
liberty in this process is the medical certificate. Certainly 
the trust which the law places in the profession is extra- 
ordinary. The medical men who sign the certificates may 
be physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries. They may have 
studied the symptoms of madness or be wholly ignorant of 
them. All that the Commissioners of Lunacy are entitled 


to demand is that they shall be registered practitioners 
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under the Act of 1858. The result of this seems to be that 
there is no one in England who might not be confined 
as a lunatic, provided that he had an enemy rich enough 
or ingenious enough to secure the co-operation of the 
keeper of a madhouse and of two registered medical men. 

It is fair to state that Mr. Percevat says he has no reason 
to believe that the violations of the law are frequent; 
but then he evidently has a very rigid notion of what con- 
stitutes a violation of the law. The law would be broken, 
he holds, if a patient were admitted to an asylum without 
any certificates at all, or with certificates not specifying any 
facts observed by the examining doctors; butso longas there 
are two certificates, and those certificates are not bad in 
form, Mr. Prrcevat considers that there has been no viola- 
tion of the law. It is of no use to quarrel about words ; and 
we are quite ready to concede that in this sense every 
proprietor of a lunatic asylum and every medical man 
who grants a certificate keeps strictly within proper 
bounds. If the medical certificates are always trust- 
worthy, the law as it stands does not admit of being 
seriously abused. But, if medical certificates are not 
always trustworthy, if occasionally two doctors are to be 
found who, from ignorance or self-interest, are willing to 
say that a sane man is mad, the law makes no further re- 
sistance. On the appearance of the registered medical 
practitioner it lays down its arms. Mr. Percevat’s testi- 
mony entirely bears out the Committee’s statement that 
the law undoubtedly permits forcible arrest and deporta- 
tion by private individuals, The only real safeguard that 
at present seems to be provided is the visit of a Com- 
missioner of Lunacy. But this may only take place once 
in the course of a year, and that not at the same 
period of the year, so that it is conceivable that 
a@ sane patient may be shut up for many months 
without any independent observation being brought 
to bear on his case. When the time comes round 
for the Commissioner's visit he will no doubt be released— 
if he is still sane—and he may then bring a civil action 
against those who impriscned him. Yet this supplies but a 

r defence for the existing system. To put a sane man 
into a lunatic asylum, whether to get rid of him or to 
get possession of his money, is not a thing to be lightly 
taken in hand. It means the suborning of the keeper of 
an asylum and of two doctors, with all the risks attending 
on failure in the first instance or subsequent betrayal. If 
such a thing is attempted, it will usually be done under one 
of two conditions. Lither the patient, though not insane, 
shows symptoms of a predisposition to insanity which, 
under favourable circumstances, may easily develop into ac- 
tual disease ; or the motive for shutting him up is one which 
will have ceased to operate after a given time. In 
the first case the proviso “ if he is still sane” becomes full 
of meaning. Six months in a lunatic asylum, with the 
knowledge that his ultimate deliverance depends on the 
impression he makes on the Commissioners when they 
pay their visit,is in itself enough to make an excitable man 
mad. In the second case, the object for which the risk 
has been ran will have been attained, and where this object 
is really of great moment the risk of a civil action may be 
confronted with rvasonable equanimity. 


There are two expedients by which this danger may be 
rendered harmless, but neither of them is included in the 
Committee’s1ecommendations. The mainevil against which 
security has to be taken is the possibility of sane persons 
being imprisoned in lunatic asylums from interested 
motives on the part of those who sign the order. This 
possibility would disappear if lunatic asylums were no longer 
institutions maintained for the benefit of the proprietor, or if 
no certificate were recognized except from a Government 
official, As regards the danger of false imprisonment, it 
would not matter which of these precautions were taken. 
No amount of false testimony on the part of the certi- 
fying doctors would make it possible for a sane man to be 
long detained in a public asylum. No amount of purchased 
readiness on the part of the keeper of a madhonse to treat 
sane meu as mad would be of any avail if admission to an 
—e could only be gained by the production of an 

cial certificate. The Committee prepare the way in 
some degree for this latter change by their recommenda- 
tion that the Scotch system of an emergency certificate 
should be introduced into England. On this plan a patient 
may be placed in an asylum on a certificate sigued by one 
medical man; but he cannot be kept there beyond three 
days unless a fresh certificate, signed by two inde- 
pendent medical men, is produced. The speedy treat- 


ment of the first symptoms of insanity is so important 
that any requirement which would delay the reception 
of a patient is to be deprecated, and the necessary 
intervention of a public official in the first instance 
might involve such delay. But, if a certificate from a 
single doctor is held to authorize the subjection of a 
patient to medical treatment for a day or two, there 
would be ample time to give notice to the examining 
officers. The introduction of an emergency certificate 
standing by itself provides no security against the im- 
prisonment of sane persons. The only recommendation 
in the Report that at all goes to the root of the matter 
relates to the strengthening of the staff of the Lunacy 
Commission. “There appears,’ the Committee say, “ to 
“‘ be a general concurrence of opinion that the best security 
“ against the undue detention of patients consists in per- 
“sonal examination. Yet it seems physically 
“ impossible that, with the present strength of the Lunacy 
‘** Commissioners, minute supervision of those who require 
“it can be efficiently exercised.” The provision of this 
security is simply a question of money, and the same may 
be said of the more important security suggested above. 
If forcible arrest and deportation by private individuals 
cannot be prevented except hy an increase in the number 
of the Lunacy Commissioners, and by the creation of a 
staff of authorized certificating doctors, considerations of 
expense ought not to stand in the way of either im- 
provement. 


THE MANCHESTER WATER BILL. 


it would be idle to deny that the decision of the Select 
Committee on the Manchester Corporation Water Bill 
gives just cause for regret. This is a different thing, how- 
ever, from saying that their decision ought to have been, 
or could have been, substantially other than it is. It 
may be, of course, that when the evidence comes to be 
carefully sifted some ground may be detected for challenging 
the Committee’s conclusion; but in this case such a result 
is scarcely probable, and, unless some very strong ground 
of the kind exists, it will not be expedient to make any 
farther resistance to the Bill. The energy of its opponents 
will be better bestowed on a careful scrutiny of the clauses 
by which it is proposed to mitigate, in some degree, the 
mischief which is inseparable from the scheme. 


The conclusions to which the Committee have come are, 
that within ten years the present water supply of Man- 
chester will be insufficient for the wants of the population ; 
that no large additional supply can be obtained from the 
present gathering ground; that, as regards other gathering 
grounds in Lancashire, nearer populous districts have the 
first claim on them; that the plan of taking water from 
Thirlmere is, on the whole, more feasible than any other 
which has been suggested; and that this plan can be 
carried out without detriment to the public enjoyment of 
the Lake district. The question was decided when the 
Committee had reached the third of these successive 
stages. It has never been denied that, if Manchester really 
wants more water, and cannot obtain it nearer than 
the Lakes, the Lakes will have to furnish it; and, sup- 
posing the Lakes to be taken as the source of supply, 
there is no reason to doubt that the Thirlmere scheme 
is preferable to any other that has been suggested. 
The skilful engineers employed by the Corporation of 
Manchester are not likely to have made a mistake on 
a purely professional point. Nor are the Committee 
likely to have come to a wrong conclusion either as 
to the future needs of Manchester, or as to the demands 
that may be made on the local sources of water supply by 
other Lancashire towns. It was plain all along that the dis- 
tinction set up between domestic and manufacturing needs 
would be very hard to sustain. If it had been a question 
of creating a new industry in a district as yet thinly 
inhabited, the argument would have been very much 
stronger. But in Manchester the maintenance and ex- 
tension of the existing industries is only one degree less 
important to the inhabitants than the supply of their 
daily wants in the matter of drinking, cooking, and 
washing; and it was hardly possible that Parliament 
should refuse to give them the water they asked for, 
because it was not clear what precise proportion of 
it would be used for trade purposes. ‘The attempt 
to discredit the proposal as a mere means of putting 
money into the Corporation chest, and thereby enabling 
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them to levy lower rates, was still more hopeless. If other 
towns want water, their needs have as much claim on the 
attention of Parliament as those of Manchester itself; 
and if those needs can be supplied more economically 
by buying the water from the Manchester Corpora- 
tion than by getting it for themselves, the fact that the 
ratepayers of Manchester will share in the saving is not in 
itself an objection. It will hardly be contended that it 


would be better for a dozen towns to be all drawing water | 
' sound of the word aqueduct—at least, there was before it 
had been vulgarized by the monstrous drain-pipe which 


from the Lake district by separate aqueducts than for them 
to divert what they want from the single aqueduct belong- 
ing to Manchester. Nor, again, is there any @ priori 
objection to the Committee’s conclusion that the remaining 
Lancashire gathering grounds are already, or are soon likely 
to be, appropriated, The importance of good water is being 
slowly realized, and it may be expected that in the course 
of the next ten years a good many towns will become dis- 
contented with their present provision. If the sources of 
supply in their immediate neighbourhood should by that 
time have been drained off to more distant towns, they 
must either forego the improvement they desire or them- 
selves go further afield. In the latter case Thirlmere would 
probably have been invaded after all. 


The arguments of the Committee in support of the posi- 
tion that the water of Thirlmere can be used without 
detriment to the public enjoyment of the Lake district are 
less convincing. They savour, indeed, a little of the theory 
that, as between Nature and the Manchester Corporation, 
the Manchester Corporation is the better landscape-gar- 
dener. The Committee were evidently impressed by the 
plea that the artificial embankment which the Corporation 
propose to put up will only restore to its original propor- 
tions the rocky dam which originally existed at the south end 
of the lake. It may be true that, in proportion to the lofty 
hills around, an embankment fifty feet high will not attract 
attention, and we ought perhaps to be thankful that the 
Corporation of Manchester have not measured themselves 
against Nature in the construction of mountains as well as 
in the construction of lakes. The Committee admit that 
the change in the area of the lake “ will remove the narrow 
“ portion which is now crossed by bridges in the middle, 
“and will thus certainly obliterate a characteristic feature 
“in it.” But they build great hopes on the fact that, 
“though one small island will be submerged, two new 
‘islands will be formed.” These new islands, they think, 
may “ partly compensate for the widening of the narrow 
‘* part of the lake, by breaking up the continuity of the 
“surface.” There is, to say the least, no certainty 
that these sanguine expectations will be fulfilled. Two 
islands made, so to say, to order, will no doubt be 
as effectual in breaking up the continuity of the 
surface as one island which has been left by the slow 
operation of natural changes; but a breach of continuity 


tunnels, partly of thirty-nine miles of underground 
channels, and “ partly, in the case of valleys and rivers, by 
“ thirty-three miles of cast-iron syphon pipes, or in a few 
* cases by bridges.’’ Itis these last erections that are most 
calculated to excite alarm. It would be possible to build 
them so as not to disfigure the country over which they are 
carried; but modern engineers seem to take pride in 
making their works not only conspicuous, but conspicuously 
hideous. There is something imposing about the very 


goes by that name at Putney; but when it comes to be 
translated into “thirty-three miles of cast-iron syphon 
“pipe,” the most hopeful mind may be tempted to 
despair. The Committee state that, before passing the 
preamble, they “took ample precautions not only 


|“ that the landowners in the Lake district, but also that 


| sovereignty. 


is not everything; and, if the Corporation of Manchester 


create two islands modelled on that which gives shelter to 
the waterfowl in the Serpentine, there may be reason to 

et that the widening of the narrow part of the lake was 
not left without compensation. The Committee are more 
successful in disposing of the objection that the abstraction 
of water will leave the shores of the lake dry in the summer. 
When the maximum supply is withdrawn, a continuous 
drought of seventy days will, it is calculated, only lower the 
lake by twenty feet, or a little more than double the extent of 
fluctuation in the depth of the existing lake; and the Com- 


mittee do no injustice to the climate of the Lake district when | 


they say that a drought of that length is of exceptional oc- 
currence. It is to be regretted that the Committee should 
have approved by implication of the new roads which the 
Corporation propose to construct. It is urged in their 
favour “that the Lake will be seen in future by a very 
“much larger number of people”—an argument which 
would justify the Rigi railway and other similar abomina- 
tions. What is wanted in mountain scenery is not that it 
should be seen by the largest possible number of people, 
but that those who do see it should see it in the greatest 
possible perfection. To the attainment of this end seclu- 
sion is one of the most important aids; and anything that 
destroys this element in the landscape does a more than 
proportionate amount of harm. 

Now that the Committee have reported in favour of the 
Bill, the most important point to consider is the degree in 
which the injury which to some extent is inevitable can be 
kept within bounds. The water is to be carried fiom 
Thirlmere to Manchester in a composite aqueduct of 102 
miles in length, partly consisting of fourteen miles of 


‘the general public, should be protected from the works 
“being executed in such a manner as might deface the 
“ natural beauty of the scenery”; and they are satisfied 
that the clauses they have introduced into the Bill will 


limit the injury to that temporary inconvenience and un- 


sightliness which is inevitable while the works are in 
progress. It is to be hoped that their confidence will be 
justified ; and it issomething gained, no doubt, that clauses 


| framed with this view should have been introduced into 


the Bill. But the machinery provided by the Committee— 
the right, that is to say, given both to the landowners and 
the public to lay complaints before the First Commissioner 
of Works—will need to be carefully examined before it can 
be determined whether it is likely to answer the end for 
which it has been devised. 


TWO GRAND FUNCTIONS AT CAIRO. 


A® if to make up for the want of the Roman Carnival this year, 
tourists have had an extra treat at Cairo. By a fortunate 
coincidence the solemn return of the pilgrims happened in the same 
week as the birthday of the Prophet. From the number of Euro- 
peans present at the great ceremonies it might almost have been 
supposed that they were got up for the entertainment of strangers. 
But both the procession of the Mahmal and the horrible Doseh are 
strictly religious observances. Though mixed up with much that 
we should consider almost profane, they are in reality not more 
foreign to the ordinary religious sentiment than many of our 
Christmas and Easter customs, and are certainly better than much 
which usually goes on at the Carnival in Florence or Paris. The 
return of the pilgrims from Mecca is in many respects an affecting 
and solemn sight. It culminates in the procession of the em- 
broidered litter which has been carried with the caravan and comes 
back to its place in the citadel. This procession commemorates 
the pilgrimage of a famous lady, and is arn emblem of female 
The great sultana, Shegeret el Door, widow of 
Saleh, who died in 1249, made her pilgrimage in a magnificent 
camel litter, and since her time it has been carried with each 
annual caravan. It has been renewed at intervals, and is now 
resplendent with scarlet and gold; but it is not to be confounded 
with the Kisweh, a black and white pall made every year for the 
temple of Mecca, which travels with it, and is used until the next 
pilgrimage, when it is brought back, cut in pieces, and distributed 
among the faitnful. The return of the pilgrims, with the Makmal - 
and the Avsweh, usually takes place some ten days or more before 
the Moulid el Nebi, the festival which commemorates the birth and 
death of the Prophet, on the 12th day of the month of Rabeea el 
Owwal ; but this year the fear of cholera and quarantine delays 
made the pilgrims late. The use of the lunar calendar for Moslem 
festivals fixes the date of these celebrations twelve days earlier 
every year, according to our computation. Ceremonies which for 
thirty years have been performed in autumn or summer when few 
Europeans were in Egypt now take place in the height of the 
tourists’ season, and will for some years to come add to the attrac- 
tions of a winter at Cairo. Horrible as the Doseh seems, it is but 
seldom any one is hurt by the horse’s hoofs. He wears no shoes, 
and is carefully led; but the performance is not approved by 
orthodox Moslems, and it must be allowed that it savours un- 
pleasantly of Juggernaut. 

There is an open space known as the Rumey!eh below the 
citadel, where in did times executions took place. Itnow commu- 
nicates with an arid waste of great size called the “Place Mo- 
hammed Ali,” and the two form a public parade-ground where 
many ceremonials, reviews, and processions are held. The small, 
half-ruined mosque of Mahmoud at the north-eastern corner offers 
a shady place on its steps from which the English traveller who 
wants to see the people as well as the Mahmal, and who prefers to 
avoid the European and to study the native sightseer, may take his 
stand. On his right is the mosque of Sultan Hassan, the beauties 
of which he may examine at his leisure while waiting. On his left 
is the lower gate of the citadel, the walls of which extend in « long 
ne ee towards a row of consular tents and pavilions erected 
for distinguished visitors and the ladies of the hareem. Facing the 
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tents is the railway station, and the whistle offers a strange accom- 
niment to the droning of Arab songs and the thumping of tara- 
ukas, Beyond are the rubbish heaps of Old Cairo, and on the 
pink horizon the angular forms of two of the Pyramids are clearly 
visible beyond the domes and minarets of the middle distance. The 
seated part of the crowd consists chiefly of women and children. The 
men are in the procession, or walking about in the roadway, theirgay 
dresses looking brilliantly yorgeous in the sunshine. The women sit 
under the shadow of the citadel, some on carpets, some on the bare 
ground. Even the battlements above are, so to speak, manned by 
women. The traveller who has heard much of the seclusion of 
the sex is surprised at their number and their apparent freedom 
from restraint. Veils, more or less transparent, are worn by most 
of them; but when some twenty carriages, with English horses 
and liveries, but black drivers and footmen, come down from the 
palace, he observes that the ladies of the hareem are hardly veiled 
at all. A gauze “ yashmak” only enhances the brightness of black 
eyes, and lends a delicacy to other features which without it they 
might want. But the carriages, the ladies themselves, the horses, 
the crowds of eunuchs, the outriders—who pays for them? It is 
impossible not to think of the number of stories everywhere afloat 
of tradesmen ruined, of officials unpaid, of such small fry as 
teachers and governesses from Europe left to starve ; stories which, 
it is to be feared, have only too much foundation in fact. It is 
on to turn away from this extravagance and observe the be- 
viour of the people close at hand. The women are of all classes. 
Ladies in black silk, orange girls in blue cotton, negro nurses in white 
linen, sit along the wall or on the steps of the little mosque. The 
water-seller comes up with a great full skin slung round his 
shoulders, and two clinking cups in his hand, or a tall Arab with 
a tray of sweetmeats on his head, or an old wrinkled woman with 
a basket of beans, or a fine-looking girl with a long blue dress and 
a gold necklace carrying a bundle of sugar-canes and selling them 
at so much a foot. Every child has a large piece to suck; and a 
very moderate outlay in sugar-plums puts you at once into favour 
with the mothers. One of them offers you her little girl very 
cheap, but would not part with her boy on any consideration. 
Another makes tender inquiries for your family at home, and asks 
the number of your wives and children. At last a flourish of 
trumpets announces the approach of the procession. First come 
troops. Four regiments of brown or black soldiers in white 
uniforms march past, and again you think of the pockets of the 
bondholders, and, even sadder thought, of those thirty thousand taken 
away from their fields and their families to perish in the Balkans. 
Now the bugles cease, Arab music begins, and the dervish orders, 
each headed by its sheyk, with embroidered banners, go by chant- 
ing, while twenty-one guns from the fort above salute the 
coming Mahmal. Here and there an enthusiast howls wildly, 
waving his hands and rushing along through the crowd of his 
fellows, or lies half insensible irom heat and excitement in their 
arms. At last the high red litter, glittering with gold em- 
broidery, and rocking from side to side at each long step of the 
camel, comes in sight round the minaret of Sultan Hassan. It is 
eted with wild cries, waving of drapery, and ejaculations of 
“Allah!” Every one starts up. There is a great roar of many 
voices, @ great cloud of white dust, and you can hardly command 
your faculties sufticiently to look for the principal characters in 
the procession. There is the owner of the holy camel, wrapped 
in shawls and riding ona donkey. There is the so-called Sheyk 
of the Camel—a naked dervish with long black hair and a shining 
skin that glows in the hot sunbeams. There, in gorgeous yellow 
and scarlet, is the old sheyk with the scourge, who warns intend- 
ing  aooage of the pains and trouble before them ; and the official 
awakener, who calls late-sleeping pilgrims, and punishes the lazy. 
And among them are such great men as the Sheyk el Sadat, who 
is chief among the descendants of the Prophet in Egypt, and the 
Sheykel Bekri, who is the head of all the orders of dervishes. But 
before all the lions are exhausted the blinding mid-day heat, the 
noise, the dust, and especially that terrible smell which pervades all 
things Egyptian, have done their work, and you escape to the 
quiet of your hotel. 

The interval of a day at least is necessary to brace your nerves 
for the great ceremonial of the Prophet’s birthday. In Lane and 
other authors you have seen accounts of it. The pictures which 
showed the long row of bodies, and the horse pacing over them, 
are familiar among your childish recollections. Somehow, a 
Doseh has never appeared to your mind to be a reality. It was a 
traveller’s tale, or at best a thing long ago abolished and forgotten. 
But, in truth, fanaticism among Moslems in Egypt was never 
stronger than at the present moment. Every second Arab in 
Cairo belongs to some religious order, and not one Doseh, but three 
at least, take place in the course of the year. At the festival of 
Sultan Hanateb, and that of Tashtoosheh, the Sheyk of the Saadich 
dervishes rides over the bodies of his devoted disciples, as well as 
on the great day of the Prophet. The horse on which he makes 
his fearful journey from the Hassaneyn to the Esbekieh is used 
for no other purpose. For seven years at least no less,sacred 
personage has mounted him than Almed el Kudari, the chief 
of the order. As you wait under a tent in the full noontide heat, 
crowds of all classes and countries around you, carriages full of 
beeuti ul Circassians opposite, banners fiying, drums beating, and 
policemen in biue walking up and down to keep the way 
elear, you find it hard to realize that you are assisting at a 
religious ceremony and not at a horse-race. The few histo- 
rical and local particulars you can learn help the truth- 
fulness of your impressions; but, though one or two learned 


Europeans can give you information, it is for the most part ex« 
tremely difficult to obtain anything better than vague tradition 
from a native. On the ceremonies of his religion he is studiously 
reticent. Here, on the spot, you may interrogate him in vain. 
He is altogether taken up with the enthusiasm of the occasion. 
To him the Doseh is a miracle,a great proof of the power of 
Allah, whose name be exalted, and proves that the faithful are 
superior to the ordinary laws of nature. In spite of the excite- 
ment visible on every brown face, the crowd is perfectly orderly ; 
and, what is more extraordinary, the hundreds of infidels present 
are never, at least openly, insulted. As the crowd becomes 
greater, the noise more deafening, the sunshine more blinding, a 
sudden movement far away to the right announces the approach 
of the procession. The entrance to what you cannot help calling 
the racecourse is close to the English church. The open space 
formerly used has been built over, and the present one is sur- 
rounded by the new quarter and by European houses, At the Moulid 
el Nebi this open space is covered with booths and tents as 
if for a fair. Every night during the festival the faithful 
assemble, each under his own religious chief in his own 
conventicle, and revival meetings are held, lasting far into 
the night. Foreigners are fond of visiting the show, and 
a dragoman or a donkey-boy who is a dervish can generally place 
them where the religious exercises may be witnessed. Exercises 
they literally are. No Ranter or Shaker or Methodist of the wildest 
sect ever set his hearers harder physical tasks. When the great 
day comes all are excited to the highest pitch, and, if necessary, 
hashish does the rest. Fighting your way with difficulty to the 
edge of the living pavement, you see some two hundred men lying 
close, side by side, all their bare feet turned one way, all their 
faces hidden in their folded arms. A man walks along on them, 
and jambs them closer and closer. Then, one after another, six 
men, bearing tall standards, tread heavily past. The road is not 
quite straight, the crowd presses close, and you cannot see more 
than a few yards in either direction. By the feet of the prostrate 
dervishes their best friends stand chanting a hymn, and fanning 
them with a regular motion. At length the sheyk appears. He 
is preceded by a standard-bearer. The horse is led by two men. 
His gait is very unsteady, and the sheyk, a large dark man of 
middle age, appears to be asleep or fainting in the saddle, and, 
though he is supported by two men, rocks heavily from side to 
side. The horse, a fine grey Arab, goes very slowly, as if impressed 
with the solemnity of the occasion. They are past in a moment, 
but not before you have heard the sound of the horse’s hoofs on 
the men’s bodies, a hollow thump which haunts your ears all the 
rest of the day. 


THE DISCOMFORTS OF SAVAGE LIFE 


N serious circles it is still believed that all Germans think and 
say much the same thing, and people talk vaguely of “ danger- 
ous German notions.” Persons not quite so unsophisticated as the 
inhabitants of serious circles speak of the French writers of the 
last century with similar laxness. They talk of the phtlosophes, 
and the encyclopédistes, as if all the philosophers and all the 
writers in the Encyclopzedia were agreed on most topics. It may be 
admitted that Nicolas Antoine Boulanger [1722-1759 | was one of the 
exceptions which proved this rule, if rule it is. Nicolas Antoine did 
not exclaim, like Rousseau, Mr. Squeers, and other thoughtful 
men, “Oh, how blessed to be in a state of nature!” He was 
rather struck by the gloom than the mirth of the natural tribes 
whose customs he observed. Looking about for a cause of their 
solemnity—the solemnity of races living, as it were, in an age prior 
to humour or wit—he hit upon the Deluge. Savages retain tradi- 
tions of the Deluge, he said; they are always on the look-out for a 
new cataclysm, and this damps their mirth, and chills the genial 
current of their hilarity. 

The Flood certainly was a melancholy event, but to attribute 
the gravity of savages to the Flood is surely to seek an 
explanation far afield. Whether they do or not live, like un- 
conscious disciples of Dr. Cumming, in daily expectation of the 
end of all things, savages have plenty to sadden them. Like the 
often-quoted Weddahs of central Ceylon, they do not see what 
there is to laugh at. Readers of Mr. Fenimore Cooper remember 
the “peculiar silent laugh” of the immortal Hawk Eye. Asa 
civilized being, he did see a good deal to laugh at; as an adopted 
savage, he knew the danger of noisy chuckling. A loud roar 
might startle the deer or arouse the attention of the hostile Mingo. 
On the whole, a joke is scarcely worth taking one’s life in one’s 
hand for, and the Mohican who giggled on the war-path might 
expect to leave his scalp in the hands of enemies who did not 
indulge in the sense of humour. To ascribe the gravity of 
“ nature-folk ” entirely to one cause, whether that cause be a lively 
memory of the Flood or a lively dread of lurking enemies, would 
be unphilosophical, and unworthy of the age of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. It is easy enough in all conscience to diseover a host 
of reasons for the gloom of the Andaman Islander, the Iroquois, or 
the Hottentot. It would be odd if they did take a cheery view of 
existence, considering the sort of life they make for themselves, 
and all that, in the dark places of the earth, man has done with 
man. 

The natural miseries of the barbarous life have often been dwelt 
upon. They are @ combination of the seamy side of the game- 
keeper's profession and of the gipsy’s business, with a considerable 
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dash of the discomforts of a pauper lunatic asylum without 
keepers. As to the exposure, cold, wet, hunger, and thirst, 
travellers and moralists have had plenty to say. They lay less 
stress on the cruel tyranny of quaint customs worthy of the in- 
vention of a fifth-form bully. The pains of a savage begin when 
he isa baby. His, or her, head is strapped tightly to a board, 
which is worn till the skull assumes the fashionable shape, now flat 
as a desk, now elegantly peaked. A baby is rather lucky who has 
all this trouble taken with him, for he may be used as bait for 
sharks or for tigers, or, in a very religious family in San Domingo, 
may be sacrificed to the local idol. Suppose the infant is “ taken 
up,” as the Romans significantly said, and allowed to live, he has 
@ comparatively easy time till he reaches the age of fourteen years. 
Then a ins to te counted a man, and the religious and social 
and military ceremonies which answer respectively to confirmation, 
matriculation, and joininga regiment, are of the most painful kind. 
Religion generally requires that the boy orgirl shall stealaway into the 
wilderness, build a lodge of forest-boughs, and live in solitude and 
starvation. When the lad is almost dead of hunger and thirst he 
generally manages to see a vision of some sort, or, if not, he invents 
an experience, and returns to the tribe. He is welcomed with the 
enthusiasm due to a converted person, and is henceforth a member 
of the savage church. If he goes on seeing visions, encouraged 
by the success of his first attempt, he takes rank as a pow-wow, or 
medicine-man. No profession is more lucrative or more respected, 
as the seer has a share in all lands meted out, a word to say on 
questions of peace and war, and a large percentage of the property 
of persons who have been tortured to death as wizards and witches. 
It is not, however, given to every one to dream dreams, and the ordi- 
nary savage begins to taste the full bitterness of his cup. He has to 
expose himself to voluntary tortures, and to stare for hours at the 
sun, if he wishes to take rankasa brave. The practical jokes of 
modern regiments are attenuated survivals of these initiatory tor- 
ments. At the age when a young Englishman begins to be a 
dandy, a young native of the Admiralty Islands is also expected to 
pay attention to the decoration of his person. In his case, however, 
the words must be taken in their most literal sense. It actually is 
his person that he adorns with inlaid colours and a hundred graceful 
patterns, worthy of the best days of Greek pottery or of Celtic 
art. His back, arms, and legs are carved with volutes and spirals, 
the key pattern encircles his neck, his armorial bearings are chastely 
engraved on his chest, gold pins are stuck, not into his scarf, but 
into his limbs, and his movements are hampered by fetters of sea- 
shells. The effect, it may be frankly admitted, is admirable ; but 
it is produced after months, if not years, of intense pain. Let any 
member of the Anti-Vaccination League think what the feelings 
must be of a person vaccinated for years all over the body. This 
is but.a feeble way of expressing the discomforts caused by the 
demands of savage fashion. Man, being (in a state of nature) the 
vainest of animals, does not encourage woman to tattoo herself. 
If Mr. Darwin is right, the males of the _ ane be born 
with natural decorative patterns, just as has his 
elaborate tail feathers. 

Tattooing, the court dress of the state of nature, has obviously 
itsdiscomforts. But even the most ordinary processes of the toilet 
are more disagreeable in savage than in civilized society. Millions 
of our fellow-creatures shave with stone razors. ‘The thought 
is a stupendous one, proving, among other things, that, when 
primitive man has an ideal, when he thinks it the thing 
not to wear a beard, his sense of duty is all-powerful, and he 
shrinks from no inconvenience. Probably a sharp shell makes 
a better razor than the edge of a flint, and bronze is, no 
doubt, still better than either. Yet even in the Bronze 
age the barbarian who would have a smooth chin needs a good 
deal of resolution. Travellers describe the brave throwing himself 
on the ground and allowing a tribesman to shave him almost with- 
out a groan. hen the business is done, the tribesman lies down 
in turn, and endures the barber's office like a lamb. Moreover, 
as good society often demands sharp-filed teeth as well as a clean- 
shaven face, the agonies of the fashionable are increased by one 
of the keenest of minor torments. 

The discomforts of savage love affairs and marriages are sufli- 
ciently well known. They do not greatly differ from what is 
endured by civilized people who intend to enter the state of matri- 
mony. The engaged young man is placed with his bride in the 
centre of a crowd of the lady’s relations, who throw spears at the 
interesting cou This closely answers to the criticism of 
modern kinsfolk ; but the savage ordeal is soon over and leaves no 
malice nor longing for revenge. The bridal ceremonies are of 
various of painfulness, though they are not so bad perhaps 
as fashionable weddings among us. Curiously enough, it is com- 
mon in New Zealand and the adjacent isles to steal, after “ auspi- 
cious events,” all the portable property of the happy man. Our 
burglars, who invariably pilfer the jewels of the bride during 
the honeymoon, have revived a ice which to omit in 
some countries would be to show gross rudeness and ignerance 
of the customs of society. When the young people have 
reason to expect an addition to their dae, the husband is 
treated with almost cruel kindness. He is not allowed to walk 
or run, he may not hunt, he may not eat hare lest his son should 
prove a coward, nor pork lest he be sensual, nor chameleon (a 
great dainty) lest his character turn out unstable. The unhappy 
man is confined to his bed, and when, after all, his child is born, 
the tribe of the mother comes down, breaks the pottery, tears up 
the plants in the garden, kills the pig, carries off the furniture, 
such as it is, and steals the firearms, bows, clubs, and spears, 


Savages on whom this hard life tells had better conceal their 
infirmities. If they do not, the doctor arrives, au awful figure, 
clad in the skin of a beast, and hung about with all manner of 
grisly odds and ends. He beats a drum at the bedside, he dances 
and howls, he lights a bundle of evil-smelling herbs, he goes into 
an epileptic fit, and then declares he has done his best, end sends 
in his bill. If the patient recovers, well; if not, it is necessary to 
torture to death some one who has bewitched him, perhaps his old 
aunt or grandmother. After all, if the sick man dies—and he must 
have a pretty good constitution if he survives the medicme-man’s 
visit—his funeral is made most uncomfortable to the mourners by 
heathen etiquette. In one set of Polynesian islands food is prepared, 
with mystic rites, for the numerous attendants at a funeral. They are 
not allowed to touch the viands with their hands, but must sit with 
these folded before them. An officer then comes round with meat 
in a long spoon, and, after uttering a mysterious formula, makes 
a shot at the mouth of the hungry person. If the shot is straight, 
if the spoon does not touch the cheek, or lips, or nose, the opera- 
tion is repeated. But if the attempt fails by ever so little, if the 
spoon does not go direct to the mark, the luckless mourners must 
wait till all the cooking ceremonies are performed afresh, and then 
the feeding begins anew, and perhaps once more fails. 

If Nicolas Antoine Boulanger had considered in detail the 
etiquette and ritual of the barbarous life, and had studied all the, 
social demands which are made on the savage, he would have 
seen that the memory and dread of the Flood was a superfluous 
hypothesis. What civilized humourist would have the heart to 
be merry if he were on the point of being shaved with a stone 
razor before going to the funeral of a cousin fourteen times 
removed ? These vast numbers of recognized relatives are perbepe. 
not the least of the discomforts of savagery. 


BISHOP SELWYN. 


> tape death of the Bishop of Lichfield has removed from among 
us one of the most prominent persons in the Anglican com- 
murion, and the void thus created will probably never be filled 
in this generation as he was wont to fillit. It isnot merely that 
a Bishop has died whose unprecedented fortune it was to make 
his mark in two hemispheres; first, building up from its founda- 
tion a Colonial Church, and amalgamating in one communion 
different races, with the feuds and jealousies inseparable from a 
fusion of civilized immigrants and barbarous aborigines, while in 
the virgin field of Melanesia he began and established a purely 
evangelistic work of unparalleled difficulty—and, after thus 
working for a quarter of a century, succeeding to an English see 
and there setting up a new standard of apostolic labour and 
apostolic simplicity. These things indeed Bishop Selwyn accom- 

ished ; but even apart from the great and distinctive labours of 

is life, his many and varied gifts and accomplishments marked 
him as different from other men, and would have secured for him 
high honour and position whatever walk in life he might have 
followed. If there is any advantage in the possession of physical 
beauty, of unaflected charm of manner, of ever ready but innocu- 
ous wit, these he undoubtedly possessed in no cummon measure ; 
nor were his mental accomplishments in aught unequal to his 
other endowments. Educated in our most famous school, he dis- 
tinguished himself at the University, and was placed second in the 
Classical Tripos in 1831. His undergraduate days belong to a 
pre-athletic age; but he seems to have indulged largely in rowing, 
and to have been fond ofall manly games. The first inter-University 
race was rowed in 1829; the proposal originated from Oxford, 
the present Bishop of St. Andrews being generally credited with 
the honour of making it; but Cambridge promptly replied to the 
challenge, and Selwyn pulled number seven in the Cambridge boat, 
the present Dean of Ely being number four. To the last the Bishop 
was a warm advocate of rowing; and in a characteristic letter 
which appeared in Dr. De Morgan’s book on University oarsmen, 
he wrote :—‘“ Many of us were also great pedestrians ; Bishop 
Tyrrell and I walked from Cambridge to London in thirteen 
hours without stopping; many were also ‘ Psychrolutes, bathing 
in winter in all states of the river; and my advice to all young 
men is in two sentences, ‘ Be temperate in all things,’ and ‘ Incum- 
bite remis.’” 

A fellowship followed his degree; and as a master at Eton and 
a Windsor curate he continued quietly at work until 1841. The 
rest of his life falls into’ two great divisions; from 1841 to 1867 
he was Bishop of New Zealand; in December of the latter year he 
was translated to Lichfield. 

At the beginning of 1841 there were only nine Colonial 
Bishops—three in India, three in North America, two in the West 
Indies, and one in Australia, Bishop Blomtield published a famous 
letter at Whitsuntide of that year; and, the Colonial Bishopries 
Council having been formed, it was determined that New Zealand, 


' which in the previous year had become a British colony, should be 


the first new see. It was offered to the late Professor Selwyn, and 
accepted, but afterwards declined. The future Bishop had always 
felt strongly the need of the Church having a body of men abso- 
lutely at her disposal, “ready to go anywhere and to do any- 
thing” ; and it is no secret that he expressed himself strongly on 
his elder brother's refusal to go. Mr. Gladstone, in an interesting 
letter to the Z%mes, relates from personal recollection the circum- 
stances under which the yo r Selwyn first came into com- 
munication with Archbishop Howley on the subject, and tells 
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how, “ at a moment's notice, upon the call of duty, he tore up the 
singularly deep roots which his life had struck into the soil of 
England.” was consecrated in October; and in December he 
sailed from Plymouth with a large party. He had eng as & 
servant a New Zealand lad who had been brought to England to 
be educated at Battersea ; and from him, as a living lexicon and 
grammar, he acquired the Maori language. Throughout the long 
voyage he held daily classes in Maori, Greek, and Hebrew for the 
benetit of his young colleagues; and he lended at Sydney in April 
1842. Here he remained, partly to confer with the Bishop of 
Australia (Dr. Broughton), a man of similar, and hardly inferior, 
gifts to his own, and partly because the ship that was to take him 
to his diocese was being repaired. As this process seemed likely 
to be protracted, he left his party behind in Sydney, and sailed 
with his chaplain in a small brig. 

His diocese was no tabula rasa, In 1814 Dr. Marsden, a 
o> at Port Jackson, had chivalrously gained a footing 
in New Zealand, among a people of whom little was known 
save that they were canni and had recently massacred 
the crew of H.M.S. Boyd. Subsequently both Wesleyans and 
Romanists had planted their missions in different parts of the 
islands, each warning their against the 
agreeing in setting their people against any teachers who might 
come hereafter. The ‘the Church Missionary Societ; 
represented the Church of England ; but, being without a head, 
and governed by a Committee on the other side of the globe, each 
did what was right in his own eyes, and when the Bishop landed 
he found them engaged in disputes with their converts about land, 
the cause subsequently of obstinate wars and widespread —) 
eleven of them were the happy possessors of nearly one hundred 
thousand acres of soil. These rival religious bodies had, how- 
ever, translated the New Testament and the Prayer-Book; and 
so far the way was paved. The Maoris had, moreover, been found 
to be a people of keen spiritual tendencies. Like the Athenians 
in St. Paul’s day, they might have been described by the word 
which our version unhappily renders “ too superstitious.” Their 
Pantheon was a large one, and to the fact that they consulted the 
spirits of their ancestors concerning the truth of the white man’s 
teaching, and received what they believed to be an affirmative 
reply, may be attributed their rapid conversion, and also the sub- 
sequent defection of a large proportion of them. The visitation 
tours which the Bishop immediately made—chiefly on foot and 
sometimes in small coasting vessels—were full of adventure and of 
hard work; but we need not dwell on a topic which is familiar to 
all who care for such things. Having seen with his own eyes 
the condition of matters, he exercised that power of organiza- 
tion which was to him both a passion and a marvellous gift. 
He had that great secret of a successful leader, entire trust in his 
subordinates. In a famous charge he said, “It is to be hoped 
that the title of ‘a Dignitary of the Church’ will never be heard in 
New Zealand.” He appointed four archdeacons, thereby dividing 
his work with persons responsible to himself; but he told them that, 
as Venerable Bede had said that “the title of bishop is a name, not 
of honour, but of work,” so their title was “no peacock’s feather 
to distinguish one clergyman above his brethren,” buta “ pledge 
of combined helpfulness and work.” After two years he called 
together a synod, the first experiment of the kind ever made ina 
colony. He had intense faith in the inherent powers of the Church. 
From the first he had refused aid, in the shape of land grants, from 
the Colonial Treasury, having observed the evils of the system in 
New South Wales. The colonists, who by this time were increasing 
in numbers, failed to see the wisdom of refusing anything. They 
suspected synods as being too clerical, although the laity were 
the majority, and they were suddenly possessed by an inordinate 
love for the Church of England, from which, through the zealous 
kindness of fanatical newspapers at home, they were taught to 
think that they were being insidiously severed. He had also 
great faith in using st the earliest possible moment native 
converts as evangelists to their heathen brethren. He was 
prepared for occasional failure. He had read the New Testa- 
ment,and had seen that in the growth of the Church in the 
Apostolic age men had been used who were far from being 
perfect Christians, and he knew that the same Church and 
world were brought into contact both in the first and in the 
nineteenth century ; he remembered that St. Paul had not lavished 
flattering epithets on his disciples in Crete, but yet had built up 
a Church among that turbulent people. And so, almost from the 
first, he sent out native missionaries, who went even to tribes 
with whom they were at war. A lad whom he had observed, 
on his first voyage in 1842, to wrap his head in his blanket 
and howl an incantation to the Dragon Deity while crossing a 
dangerous tideway, was regarded as showing a spirit of reverence 
and of faith which led the Bishop to take him under his own roof, 
and eleven years later to ordain him, the first of the Maori 
race thus distinguished. Altogether, out of a Maori popula- 
tion which never exceeded one hundred thousand, the Bisho 
ordained seventeen, each of whom stood firm even when their 
brethren, under the fanatical outbreak of Hau-Huuism, fell away 
in large numbers. 

In 1847 Bishop Selwyn made his first cruise in the Melanesian 
group. On many islands missionaries had already settled them- 
selves; with these he did not interfere, but went northward to 
the more unhealthy islands and to the most savage peoples. His 
labours in those latitudes are a story full of romance and of peril. 
The work done in Melanesia has been familiarized to English readers 
by the Life of Bishop Patteson; but Selwyn had to encounter 


dangers unknown to his successor. To swim through surf and 
to land on an island where no white man had ever landed before, to 
stand unarmed in front of a crowd of armed cannibals—their arrows 
ow tipped with human bone—to give them a few fish- 
hooks, to barter for a few yams, to learn a few words, and, having 
by signs and gestures assured them of friendly intentions, then to 
return through the surf to the boat and the mission yacht, may 
seem a large expenditure of labour for little results. It was emi- 
nently a work of patience, and was in all ways characteristic of 
the man. The languages of many of these islands have since 
been learned and reduced to system. The islanders now go 
about unarmed. Several of them have been ordained, and island 
after island has its school and its primitive but Christian civili- 
zation; and only last year the diocese which lost its martyred 
Bishop in 1871 received a successor to Patteson in the person 
of the younger son of Bishop Selwyn. This, however, is anticipat- 
ing somewhat the course of events, In 1854 the Bishop came to 
England ; twelve years’ experience had taught him that his diocese 
must be divided, and that Melanesia must have some one who could 
spend all his energies on its many islands and its diverse popula- 
tions. His visit to England was no idle time; poet wel %. was 
listened to as few Bishops are. Some persons he startled by his 
boldness, which indeed was only another name for simplicity and 
unaffected faithfulness. When, for example, he reminded people that 
the Seven Churches of Asia had each its own Bishop in an area 
not larger than that of Yorkshire, and urged that, if the Church had 
500,000/, a year to spend on missions, she could not do better 
than spend half of it on five hundred Bishops each with 5o00/, a 
year, they felt that this was altogether different from the usual 
talk at a missionary meeting. The four sermons which he preached 
at Cambridge sent Mackenzie to die on the banks of the Zambesi; 
and the Bishop returned to New Zealand with Patteson for his 
chaplain. For some years he shared and directed Patteson’s work 
among the distant islands and in the College which was built 
near Auckland. In 1856 his diocese was divided, and the see 
of Christ Church was founded. Three more dioceses were founded 
in 1858, and in 1866 the Bishop was the Primate of a province 
with six Sufiragans. Meanwhile his course had not been a smooth 
one; dissensions had arisen between natives and colonists, and 
these had grown into feuds which developed into wars. In these 
unhappy quarrels the Bishop had thought it right to espouse the 
cause of the weaker. We i not ask here whether he judged 
wisely ; but he believed that justice was on the side of the natives; 
and, although he cared not for ——- knew that his influence 
with his own countrymen would be lessened, and his motives 
perhaps suspected. But this did not weigh with him, Then 
came the fanatical outbreak, in which he saw hosts of the 
people relapsing into the worst vices of the heathenism which 
they had long ago abjured; it was a test which none but the 
very strongest could have borne; but his patience did not fail. In 
1848 he wrote to a friend in England about a tribe of natives settled 
near Auckland, that he feared they ‘would scarcely outlive the 
present generation”; but, he added, “still it is a comfort to be 
able to minister even to a dying people, and to be able to certify 
that they have passed away by the will of God and not by the 
neglect or violence of their civilized brethren.” And in 1863, 
when he had been much more sorely tried, he wrote, “ I have now 
one simple missionary idea before me—of watching over ‘the 
remnant that is left.’ Our native work isa remnant in two senses ; 
a remnant of a decaying people, and a remnant of a decaying faith. 
The works of which you read are not the works of heathens, they 
are the works of baptized men whose love has grown cold from 
causes common to all churches of neophytes from Laodicea down- 
wards.” 

In 1867 the Bishop came to England for a second visit; his 
object was to attend the Lambeth Conference, which he considered 
“‘ the most important event that had happened to the Church since 
the Reformation.” He was intensely interested in its doings, and 
at the Congress held at Wolverhampton the following month he 
insisted on its importance. He was contemplating an early return 
to New Zealand, when the death of Bishop Lonsdale vacated the 
see of Lichfield. It was offered more than once to Selwyn, and as 
often refused. At length Archbishop Longley asked him whether 
he “could not be induced to accept the indignity of an English 
see,” and he replied, “Certainly, if your Grace or Her Majesty 
desired me, I would do so.” On Advent Sunday he preached at 
Windsor, and on the next day it was announced that he had 
accepted the vacant diocese. The pang which the severance from 
the work of his life cost him was known to few, but it was very 
severe. As he said ata meeting in Oxford, “I had no part in it ; 
I had only to obey. Twenty-six years ago I was told to go to New 
Zealand, and I went; I am now told to go to Lichfield, and I go.” 
No time was wasted on idle sentiment. Within twenty-four hours 
of his acceptance he had the existing organization of the diocese 
at his fingers’ ends, and was quite sure, as he said, that it must be 
divided. 

If as the successor of Bishop Lonsdale and the ninety-first occu- 
pant of the see of Lichfield, it was not given to him to originate 
to an extent that was possible to the first Bishop of a new country 
in which everything had to be begun, he certainly built on the 
labours of his predecessor, and established a standard of epis- 
copal work which his successor, whoever he may be, will find it 
hard to maintain. The diocese has not yet been divided, but this 
is no fault of his; he was enn am. ne advocates of an 
increased home episcopate, and publicly stated his regret that, 
the income of the see of Lichfield being only 4,500/. per annum, 
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he was not allowed to alienate 800/. per annum for another see, as 
Bishop Temple of Exeter had done for the new see of Truro. But 
if legal difficulties hindered the division of the see, he provided for 
the efficiency of the episcopate by securing the services of two 
Bishops of rare gifts, whom private friendship attracted to his side 
in New Zealand, and who have since shared his labours in the Black 
Country. When he found that it was his lot to be an English 
bishop, he set himself to unite by spiritual bonds all the churches 
of the Anglican communion, and he had exceptional opportunities 
of doing so. He returned to New Zealand in 1868 to put matters 
in order for his successor, and the parting from his old flock, es 
cially from the Maoris, was overwhelming in its acute sorrow. He 
was received with hardly less affection in Sydney, where he spent 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of his consecration; in 1871 he 
visited the United States, and attended as an honoured guest the 
General Convention of the American Church at Baltimore. The 
enthusiasm which was felt towards him took substantial form in a 
magnificent alms-dish, which was presented to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the hands of Bishop Selwyn, 
to be for ever kept at Lambeth as a visible emblem of the love of 
the daughter Church. Three years later he again attended the 
General Convention in New York, and also visited some of the 
Canadian churches, and the impression made was, if possible, 
greater than ever. Thus he came to be recognized as the chief 
channel of communication between the mother and daughter 
Churches ; and it was a graceful recognition of his unique position 
when last year Her Majesty, on the recommendation of the Colonial 
Secretary, appointed him Prelate of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. In the present year he had invited all the American 
Bishops to be the guests of the Church in Lichfield before 
attending the Lambeth Conference in July, and sadly indeed will 
his presence and counsel be missed on that occasion. 

In his English diocese he found a heathenism hardly less 
degraded and obstinate than that which he had met with in the 
Pacific, and it was as a missionary, with the breadth of view, 
the ready resource, and the indifference to personal comfort 
that he had cultivated in the other hemisphere, that he 
went about his work. He established synods, which his ex- 
perience had taught him to value. The suspicions which had 
thwarted him in 1844 again confronted him in Lichfield. One 
nobleman of great local influence objected to the word “synod,” as 
being hypersacerdotal ; but the Bishop was not the man to contend 
for a word when another would answer equally well; so, with the 
frank avowal that he “would rather be in a Conference wita 
Lord —— than in a Synod without him,” the objection was 
rushed away. He set on foot a system of theological examina- 
tions by which laymen might, while continuing their secular 
callings, be prepared and tested at intervals during two years 
‘before they entered the Theological College, and thus he secured 
to the Church a supply of clergymen trained under his own eye, 
and of whose competence he was satisfied. He was eminently the 
——> all souls in the diocese ; the vast canal population, gene- 
rally beyond the reach of the parochial system, and consequently 
uncared for, he accepted as an extra-parochial class; he founded 
2 special diocesan organization for their benefit, and in a church 
barge he made the first voyage in the grimy waters of the canals, 
as he had often before sailed in the Southern Cross over the bright 
waves of the Pacific. The prisoners in Statlord Gaol received 
some of his latest ministrations, and to every class of persons he 
‘was able to address himself with singular directness and power. His 
zifts were so many that probably no one in particular has challenged 
distinct and special notice; but, had he been less remarkable in 
other ways, his graceful speech, always ad rem, and adorned with 
ready quotation, would have placed him very high in the ranks 
of preachers and orators. None who have heard him preach can 
ever forget how, without any effort at singularity, his texts were 
rarely such as other preachers choose, and how in tie most 
natural way he gave to passages of Scripture a force and meaning 
undetected before. His last sermon in England before sailing 
for New Zealand in 1841 was on the text “ How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?” and in the following week, 
when the anchor was being weighed and farewells were being 
said, and a friend, grasping his hand for the last time, said 
hurriedly, “ Write something in my Bible,” the Bishop wrote im- 
promptu :—* And when wlnd taken our leave one of another, 
we took ship, and they returned home again” (Acts xxi. 6). 

For such support as his it was natural that partisans should con- 
tend; but while he was not unfrequently made the object of sec- 
tarian bitterness, no party succeeded in identifying him with itself. 
He was ever calling people to unity, while he was the last to make 
light of fundamental truths ; and within the last few months, on 
two occasions, with a courage not less noble than that which sup- 
ported him often in perils among the heathen, he sheltered faithful 
incumbents from their enemies, and declined to deliver them over, 
on the testimony of three puppet parishioners, to be harried by the 
Church Association. In the height of admiration which his early 
labours in New Zealand had won for him, a former Archbisho 
of Canterbury called Selwyn the St. Paul of the nineteent 
century; and truly, in his instinctive unselfishness, his burning 
zeal, his warm sympathies, his unfailing manliness, his ready 
eloquence, his intimate knowledge of the human heart, his in- 
difference to popularity, he possessed and showed forth in no 
stinted measure the qualities which we associate with the great 


Apostle. 
is more than exhausted; and yet what has been 


Our 
written is as nothing compared with what remains unwritten. 


The truth is that no biography, however lengthy, or written by 
however competent a hand, can succeed thoroughly in portray- 
ing the man as he was known to his friends, with his firmness and 
his sweetness, his high courage and unfailing gentleness, his un- 
affected piety and comprehensive charity. 


PLEASURES OF HOUSE-BUILDING 


se build or not to build? That is the question which must have 
exercised many an anxious mind, for it is a question that is 
often difficult to answer. Of course there is great luxury in 
designing a house where you can carry out your own ideas and 
crotchets. It is to be presumed that you have had considerable 
previous experience of dwellings where you have felt or fancied 
that the discomforts decidedly predominated. For it is the 
nature of man to take all that is pleasant as a matter of 
course, while he is fretted intolerably by the thorns among 
his roses. So you have at least the advantage of knowing 
all that ought to be avoided, and you go to work upon models 
whose imperfections are beacons to buoy out your course. 
You take care that the kitchen regions shall be in convenient 
proximity to the dining-room, yet at the same time effectually 
screened off. You see that the back-staircase is hermetically 
trapped and sealed—we are talking of course of a moderate- 
sized mansion—so that the more penetrating odours of the cookery 
shall not poison the bedrooms on the upper floor. You look closely 
to the fitting of the casements, the opening of the French win- 
dows on the lawn, the scientific construction of the chimneys, and 
a variety of similar subordinate, yet most important, considerations. 
The modest dining-room is arranged artistically to accommodate 
comfortably the number of guests you best love to entertain, at 2 
table that is round or long as it suits your fancy. The conserva- 
tory is made to open out of the drawing-room, at the angle where 
the eye will glance down its blooming vista as you lie reposing 
luxuriously in your favourite lounging-chair, which commands at 
the same time the exhilarating prospect from the windows. You 
have selected a quiet corner for your library, where you may 
absorb yourself in the pursuits that make you a public benefac- 
tor, among surroundings which are at once snug and cheerful. 
The bedrooms are made miracles of light and sweetness, without 
being the sport of the winds and draughts; the cellarage is cool, 
dry, and well ventilated, so that it shall be a positive pleasure in 
the dog days to dive down among your wine-bins. In short, we 
may assume that in theory, and almost in practice, your well-con- 
sidered plans will leave little to desire. Moreover, you have the 
substantial satisfaction of believing that you are settled for life. 
No arbitrary landlord can give you short notice to quit at the first 
break in the lease that assigns him an option in that respect. Each 
trifling improvement you make is a permanentone. You tit up bool- 
shelves in special recesses; you adjust works of art on their 
appropriate brackets, with the agreeable sense of an ownership 
that need only have its ending in the neighbouring churchyard. 
You have to worry yourself over no harassing stipulations as to 
periodical painting and papering without and within ; whereas the 
tenant who has solemnly set his hand and seal to a long list of 
stringent covenants may have to submit to inconvenient ex- 
penditure at some most unseasonable time, and to remove his 
family to extravagant lodgings by the sea just when his credit 
with his bankers is least satisfactory. 

All this is the sunny side of the picture; but, unfortunately, 
there are sure to be corresponding shadows which cast their 
ominous clouds over the pleasing prospect. The man who de- 
cides to build himself a house does so in the determination of 
bringing himself to an anchor for the remaining term of his 
natural existence. No doubt he may sell; but the odds are that 
he would have to sell at a serious loss, and then he is loth to 
cut loose from a cherished scheme and fatally compromise his 
character for foresight. He has been casting about for a site, and 
he has selected one to his satisfaction, as he fancies. But the 
more attractive he has made his residence, the more taste he has 
exhibited on the surrounding grounds, the more likely is he to 
provoke imitation. Itis foolish to resent intrusion which he has 
no power to resist; but, for the life of him, he cannot help feeling 
morbidly fastidiousabout his neighbours. The stuccoed Italian villa 
that is run up to the right of him, with its Chinese cupola and its 
Mauresque verandahs, is a standing outrage on his sense of the 
hideous. The self-satisfied proprietor of the commodious Queen 
Anne’s mansion on his other side is blessed with a numerous 
progeny with exuberant animal spirits. The girls are getting up 
perpetual garden parties; and. what would be musical peals of 
silvery laughter in the chapters of a three-volume. novel come to 
him as shrill giggling in the seclusicn of his desecrated study. 
The schoolboys are hardened bird’s-nesters, and little scrupulous 
about boundaries; while they can never resist the temptation 
of disturbing the philosophy of his wife’s pet poodle or shying 
stones at her favourite cat. ‘Trivial differences between the 
establishments fret and fester till they are aggravated into in- 
veterate feuds. Then of a sudden the parish post office that stood 
within easy reach of the gate is removed to a most inconvenient 
distance owing to the lamented decease of the postmaster. The 
clergyman in whom your wife and daughters delighted is trans- 
lated to a better living, and the new comer irritates you with 
ritualistic practices, or vexes your soul with interminable dis- 
courses that are neither eloquent nor edifying. Possibly, worst 
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of all, the trustees of a Reivrmatory may find the situation salu- 
brious and suitable for their purpose, and rear a grimly stupendous , 
pile between your windows and the fair landscape that had at- 
tracted you. 

But even if your little place should prove the paradise that you 
fondly anticipated, there is much that you must inevitably go | 
through while it is in course of arrangement and construction. Make 
your calculations of its cost as liberally as you will, from the 
financial point of view it must be fruitful of provocations. Perhaps 
the idea of your building originated in the course of casual conversa- 
tion with a friend. He had just been running up a house himself; | 
most of his sorrows were left behind him; and, as you are | 
inclined to suspect on reflection, he was playing the part of 
the fox who had lost his tail, When he saw that you were 
seriously rising to his bait, he hinted at vour having a talk 
on the subject with his architect—a capital fellow and quite a man | 
of the world, and moreover a man who might be absolutely relied | 
upon. It was this last confident assurance that decided you, for you | 
remembered the proverb about fools building houses tur wise men | 
to live in; and, like most people of average intelligence, you hada | 
wholesome horror of brick and mortar. Accordingly you con- | 
sented to see the architect in question, and were greatly taken , 
with him. An exceedingly intelligent man ; a man of uniuipeach- | 
able taste, of unquestionable powers of conversation; yet, to all 
appearance, thoroughly practical. You explained your ideas 
roughly to him, aud he saw at once what you meant. ‘The pre- 
liminary, and most essential, part was the estimates ; and as to these 
he expressed himself with the decision of long experience. Only | 
show him the house you proposed to take for your model, and he 
could make approximate calculations by which you might safely 
be guided. You did show him the house; you saw him step out 
the walls and count up the courses of brick and stone at the corner. | 
He cubed up the contents, produced a pencil and memorandum 
book, and reached his results with the rapidity of genius. You 
were rather agreeably surprised by these, and begyved him to verity 
his opinions that he might make assurance double sure. He 
verified them accordingly, and shut up the note-book as if every- 
thing were disposed of so far as he was concerned. Whiere- 
upon you entered into negotiations for the site, while you instructed 
your professional acquaintance to draw out regular designs. The 

Wings were all you could desire, and more, and you were only 
impatient to see the conceptions realized. You promptly closed 
your bargain for the site, having had to pay an extra percentage for 
your too evident eagerness; and you requested your architect to 


communicate with a builder. Then you had your iirst solid | 


reason for apprehension. You learned to your surprise that, 
owing to local circumstances, the building of your house could 
not be put up to open competition; that builders residing at any 


distance would hard'y care to compete, and that the one local | 


man was virtually muster of the situation, Your apprehensions 
were fully realized. The builder's estimates were exorbitant, 
somewhere between fifty and sixty per cent. in excess of the de- 
lusive calculations of your architect. The architect shrugged his | 


shoulders and said something about unexpected local conditions | 
which defied and defeated the calculations of experience. Bricks | 


were fetching fancy prices for the time, and must be carted from | 
extraordinary distances over nearly impracticable by-roads. There 
had just been another strike of the bricklayers, and timber would 
seem to have gone up simultaneously; while slates and tiles are 
beyond all price. iar too late you learn to your cost that 
although the architect, from the esthetic point of view, may be 
all that your fancy painted him, yet he is anything but a 
practical man of business. Now that the drawings are made out 
to his satisfaction, he is sublimely contemptuous of those pecuniary 
considerations which the builder bas very much at heart indeed. 
Virtually the builder has you at his discretion, and you are re- 
duced to an appeal to his honesty and sense of justice. But 
honesty, like charity, begins at home, and he hasa chance which it 
would be culpable to neglect. He exacts as handsome a prolit as 
his liberal conscience permits him. He will abate nothing of his 
actual charges, and any reduction that he does make in his terms 


is at the expense of decorations and little refinements that you had 
set your heart upon. ‘The building is begun, and may go briskly 
forward ; or it may drag on in a heart-breaking manner, owing to 
a combination of unpropitious circumstances that are altogether | 
beyond your control. ut in any case it is pretty certain that you 

will have to reconsider many points in the minor details, although | 
each of these subsequent alterations is quite disproportionately 

costly. In short, by the time you invite your triends to your 

house-warming, your feelings may very probably be of a most 
mingled character; and if you speak your honest mind to any of | 
your guests, you will hold yourself up rather as a warning than | 
as an exawple. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, 


F Dr. Johnson had lived in our time, it is very doubtful | 
whether he would have made his famous remark that no man 

is a hypocrite in his pleasures; indeed it almost seems sometimes 
as if in our daysa statement nearly exactly the opposite of this 
would be the true one, and as if the so-called pleasures of life were 
sought by a great many people, not because they derive real enjoy- 
ment from them, but because it is right and proper and orthodox 
to run after them. And, strange to say, this ious pursuit of 


amusement, which at best must often be of the most moderate ind, 
is not contined to rich people who have a great many spare hours 
to fill up, but in some cases extends to the poorer classes, whose 
time for play is so short that they might certainly be expected to 
be careful not to waste it on things they do not really care about. 
That there should bea huge crowd at the Derby is perhaps not 
unnatural, for an Englishman, of whatever degree, usually thinks 
that he knows something about a horse, and racing is a very old 
institution; but it is hard to understand what interest in the Univer- 
sity boat race can be felt by the throng which lines the river's banks, 
brought there apparently by some strange sense of duty. A match 
over a long course between two good eights has immense attractions 
for men who understand rowing and can witness the race from 
beginning to end; but what excitement people who certainly have 
not the smallest idea of what is good or bad in a racing crew can 
find in seeing two boats go past which are very likely at some 
distance from each other, and travel, as it seems to the unlearned, 
at but a moderate pace, is almost inexplicable. It can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that, with those who have 
plenty of daily work as well as with those who have to invent 
ways of filling up their time, attendance at the boat race 
is a tribute to sporting tastes of a totally imaginary kind, 
which, for some strange reason, it is thought absolutely necessary 
to assume. There is indeed something painful in contemplating 
the amount of sutlering which this contest must every year inflict 
on high and low alike. How many ladies must there be who find 
in bronchitis or in exceptionally bad colds and coughs the result of 
passing some time on a bitter morning at a window admirably 


| contrived to secure an inrush of cold air, or on stands exposed to 
| every wind that blows, in the costume which the fiction of spring 


necessitates. Ilow many of them would, if, on their return, they 
could be put into Mr. Gilbert's Palace of Truth and obliged to say 
what they really thought, confess that they had been horribly cold 
and uncomfortable, had got very tired of waiting for the boats, 
and had thought, when these did at last pass, that they were not 
going very quickly, and hardly seemed to be racing. As for the 
unhappy people who come down in steamers crowded in a way 
which recalls the stories one has heard of the horrors of the middle 
passage, must not a large number ask themselves, after the fashion 
of Mr. Weller’s charity schoolboy, whether it was worth going 
through so much to see so little, when their manifold discomforts 
are over, and when they realize the effect of neutralizing a thorough 


| chill by a large quantity of bad liquor? The reasons which the 


crowd on the towing-path have for coming are, like their jokes, 
beyond all comprehension; but they certainly show no small 
amount of fortitude, and indeed it may be said of the practice of 


| attending the boat race, that it has the merit of producing consi- 


derable endurance on the part of various classes of Londoners. 

One attraction which a race ought to possess, this contest will, 
it is to be feared, soon lose. There ought to be some uncertainty 
as to the result of any trial of speed, whether on water or dry 


land; but, in spite of the dead-heat of last year, there is good 


reason for thinking that before long there will be, generally speak- 
ing, but the smallest amount of uncertainty as to the result 
of a University boat race. There now appears to be a con- 
siderable amount of betting about the annual struggle on the 
Thames. Where there is much betting, the book-makers 
necessarily appear, and the consequence is that men who 
are largely interested in ascertaining which boat is the best, 
and who are extremely skilful in obtaining any information 
they require, set to work to find out all they can. No blame is 
due to them for this, nor is there any cause for supposing that 
illegitimate means are used; but the result of their investizations 
is to be regretted, for, when acute men take considerable trouble 
to discover which of two boats’ crews is best, they are extremely 
likely to succeed. There is generally, when the race is drawing 
near, a marked difference in the merits of the two eights, and the 
betting based on careful observation of their performances by those 
who have very good reasons for avoiding mistakes frequently 
indicates with a fair amount of certainty which way the race is 
likely to go. It is not at all probable that betting will decrease, 
and it is possible that in future even more pains will be taken to 
ascertain which colour ought to be backed, and that the result of 
the contest will be very surely indicated. As it is, the trials which 
are so carefully recorded and the state of the betting leave too. 
often but little doubt as to which boat is likely to come in first. 
In the present case the betting of 5 to 1 on Oxford on the day 
before the race showed most clearly what was going to happen ; 
and, even allowing that these heavy odds were in part due to 
the fact that one of the Cambridge men had been unwell, 
it can hardly be doubted that the result of the match was 
practically foretold eight days before it took piace, when 
the times taken by the two crews in rowing over the whole 


| course were carefully noted and published. Exceptional races, 
| such as those of 1856, 1867, and 1877, will of course occur now 


and then; but probably in future years there will be, as a rule, 
but small uncertainty on the morning of the race as to which crew 
is likely to lead at the end; and, when the issue of a contest can 
be tolerably well foreseen, that contest necessarily loses some of its 
interest. 

The race of Saturday last has usually been spoken of as a very 
dull one, and certainly it was not exciting, inasmuch as before 
a mile of the course had been covered it was clear, not only 
that the Oxford crew would win, but that they would win 
ee If, however, the struggle was very soon over, there was 
at all events the pleasant sight of an unusually powerful and 
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eight rowing over the course in admirable form, so far | 


as could be seen from the press steamer, which was throughout 
at a considerable distance the boats, owing to the position 
which it had to take before the start. It appears from the Times 
that the authorities of the Boat Clubs were anxious that this 
steamer should not be allowed to accompany the race at all, and 
though this was not acceded to by the Thames Conservancy, 
the steamer was placed some way astern of the others. The 
consequence was that neither the start nor the first efforts of 
the crews could be seen. When the boats became visible Cam- 
bridge was leading with a quick and rather flurried stroke, which 
has been stated to have been forty-two to the minute, but did not 
at this time exceed forty. Oxford was rowing about thirty-seven. 
The Cambridge boat held the lead for a little, but the other 
soon began to draw up in a manner which showed unmis- 
takably which way the race was to go. As far as could be 
told when the boats were at such a distance, Oxford was 
level with Cambridge within about three minutes from the 
start, and in less than four minutes was drawing well away. When 
the boats had been going for six minutes there was a length between 
them, and it was clear that this interval would be rapidly increased 
as the Oxford crew were now rowing with admirable steadiness. 
They passed under Hammersmith Bridge 8 min. 15 sec. after the 
start, and between two and three lengths ahead of their opponents, 
a short = which the latter put on only serving to show how 
hopeless their case was. It has often been said that the University 
Boat-race is usually decided when Hammersmith Bridge is 
reached, but seldom has it been more clearly decided than on this 
occasion. In Corney Reach the power and steadiness of the 
Oxford crew told more and more, and in Horse Reach, 
where the wind, which was S. by E., was foul, the Cam- 
bridge rowing was short, very irregular, and at times 
hardly seemed like that of trained men. At Barnes Bridge the 


Oxford crew were some eleven or twelve lengths ahead, and | 


they passed the Judge’s box 35 sec. before their opponents, 
who had pulled rather better during the last part of the race, 
or rather procession, for from below Hammersmith Bridge to 
Mortlake it was nothing else. The whole time occupied from 
start to finish was 22 min. 13 sec., which, considering the 
state of the tide, was certainly good, and if the speedily de- 
cided contest was of scarcely any interest, the Oxford crew, as 
already pointed out, were able to give an excellent example 
of the way in which a University eight should row over the course. 
They must have had the satisfaction of feeling that they had done 
their whole duty as oarsmen, and they were perhaps gratified by 
reading in the Times on Monday that such work as pulling in a 
University crew is something altogether above and fevaul the 
comprehension of a people who can only show their powers by 
making first-rate lexicons, or by such trifling achievements as the 
capture of Paris. It must be said that this was returning good 
for evil on the of the Times, inasmuch as the boating authori- 
ties had done their best to prevent the representatives of that or of 
any other newspaper from witnessing the race. 

An incident which occurred at one part of the course this year 
was amusing, as showing that there is a gentle side to the sternest 
character. Near Chiswick Eyot some tug boats bearing the flags 
of the Thames Conservancy and police dashed in after the leading 
steamers at so furious a that it seemed at first as though 
some unusually stately policemen whom the tugs carried were bent 
on taking the umpire into custody. That gentleman’s liberty, 
however, was not assailed, and it appeared that the occupants of 
the tugs were only anxious to see the race. Now the rules of the 
Conservaney for keeping the course clear are strict. No steamers 
but the four privileged ones are allowed to accompany the 
boats. All others have to take up stations, and are not permitted 
to leave them. That the officials of the Conservancy and police, 
after confining adventurous steamers to their proper places and 
sternly forbidding them to follow the race, should take up advan- 
tageous positions and dash in after the boats themselves, showed 
an amount of humour which, on the part of officials generally and 
of the police in particular, is unhappily most rare. 


THE STRIKE IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


Fhe four or five months of disputes and suspense, the em- 
ployers and workpeople engaged in the cotton trade in North 


and North-East Lancashire have at last resolved upon a great strike | 


and lock-out, which extends to the important towns of Lancaster, 
Preston, Accrington, Burnley, and Blackburn, with the inter- 
vening districts, and will affect the means of livelihood of over 
one hundred and thirty thousand persons. Already in Blackburn 
alone a million spindles have been stopped. After all the 
experience of the past year or two, it is deplorable that passion 
is allowed thus to plunge multitudes into distress and suffer- 
ing. The operatives ought to know—their keen-witted, intelli- 
gent leaders must know—that success is impossible. The lesson 
of the Bolton strike is before them to prove it. They may make 
a. determined fight; they may hold out for weeks, or even months ; 
but sooner or later they must give way. All the conditions of the 
combat are against them, and defeat is inevitable. The operatives 
of South Laneashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire see this clearly, and 
recommend acceptance of the unavoidable. It is to be regretted that 
the advice has not been taken, but we are bound to say in fairness 
that the employers have not made submission easy. ‘Ihe question 


at issue is a reduction of ten per cent. in the s of all classes of 
workpeople. Against this demand the Trade-Union leaders have 
published a very able and temperate statement, in which they 
undertake to prove that the depression admitted to exist in the trade 
does not proceed from the causes to which it is attributed by the 
employers, and that the remedy which the employers would apply 
cannot be efficacious. On Tuesday last the Manchester Correspon- 
dent of the Times told us that the argument has made a marked im- 
pression upon the impartial opinion of the district, and if this be 
so, it can easily be conceived how great its influence must be on the 
workmen who are asked to consent toa sacrifice of two shillings 
in the pound of their incomes. Yet the employers have not con- 
descended to answer this important document. If it be full of 
errors inspired by ignorance, that is a reason all the more why it 
should be answered. As for the pretension that the employers 
best know their own business, and are most competent to deter- 
mine what wages they can afford, it may be true enough, but it is 
a kind of retort extremely likely to arouse angry feelings and a re- 
solve on the part of the men to show that they will not bow 
down to the will of their masters. And this is what has hap-~ 

ned. The resolutions passed at several of the operatives’ meet- 
ings denounce the arbitrary manner in which the question has been 
treated by the employers. 

The contention of the employers that the depressed state of the 
cotton trade is due to foreign competition is utterly untenable, and 
gives an opportunity to the workmen to obtain a signal victory in 
argument. The protectionist policy in favour abroad has enabled 
most civilized countries to create for themselves a cotton manu- 
facturing industry, which has possession of the home market: but 
none of these rivals are able to meet our manufacturers in 
unprotected markets. It is protectionism, not competition, from 
which we are suffering; and in affecting fears of the latter the 
employers are only weakening their own case. On yet another 
point we are bound to admit that the operatives have the best of the 
argument. The manufacturers have aroused a prejudice in the 
Fast against English goods by dishonest adulteration by means of 
size and China clay. The reports of our Consu!s in China and 
Japan establish the fact beyond contradiction, And the opera- 
tives are right in urging that mere cheapness of production, with- 
out honesty, will not recover the Eastern market. Lastly, there can 
be no dispute that, as the operatives maintain, looms and spindles 
have been multiplied too fest during the past ten years. Mr. E. Ash- 
worth, the Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, some 
time ago adduced statistics which prove very clearly that too much 
capital has of late been sunk in augmenting the means of produc- 
tion, and, the demand having fallen off in the meanwhile instead 
of being stimulated, the result isa glut of the markets. So far 
the men undoubtedly take a truer view of the situation than 
their employers; but, after all, their account is very imperfect 
and one-sided. The full explanation of the facts is to be sought 
elsewhere. 

When the American Civil War broke out the cotton trade was 
in a position very similar to the present. The raw material was 
unprecedentedly cheap, and production had outgrown consumption. 
The blockade of the Southern ports cut off the supply of the raw 
material, which was only imperfectly provided by India, Egypt, 
and Brazil, and in consequence prices rose exorbitantly. Manu- 
facturers who had stocks on hand made fortunes in those lucky days, 
bad as they were for the workpeople. The demand continued 
to be in excess of the production for some years after the subju- 
gation of the Contederacy; but at last the restoration of 
order in the Southern States led to the resumption of cotton- 
growing on the old scale, and ever since the price of the 
raw material has been falling steadily; Middling Uplands, for 
example, having declined from over elevenpence per pound in 1869 
to sixpence or a little under in the present month—a fall of about 
46 per cent. in the nine years. The first consequence was the 
stimulus to production to which we have referred above, and the 
excessive sinking of capital in new mills, new looms, and new 
spindles. At the same time there was also a great multiplication 
of the means of production abroad. Of course the prices of the 
manufactured goods had to follow those of the raw material; and 
soon they outstripped the latter so far that profits tended to disappear 
altogether. Some months ago we directed attention to this state 
of affairs, citing the dividends declared by forty mills in Oldham, 
which averaged last year only 33 per cent. against 11 per cent. in 
the previous year. As at the time of Secession, production has 
once more outstripped consumption. No doubt, as the Trade- 
Union leaders assert, adulteration has helped to bring about this 
result ; no doubt, also, there has been miscalculation on the part of 
those who have built new mills. And, as the employers allege, 
the exclusion of our goods from many markets formerly open to 
them—not, however, because of increased competition, but because 
of successful protection—has likewise had a powerful influence. In 
addition, the depression which has weighed upon all parts of the com- 
mercial world during the past few years has lessened the means of our 
foreign customers to buy from us. The fears of a great European 
war growing out of the aggression of Russia have paralysed all 
erterprise. The terrible famines to which India has been subject, 
first in Bengal, and then in Bombay and Madras, and the same 
dreadful calamity in China, have diminished the Eastern trade. And, 
lastly, the depreciation of silver has checked exports to the 
East, since it has not eeded far enough to raise prices 
there; and the old prices, though nominally the same, are really 
much less—that is to say, they purchase much less in Europe. 
These causes combined account for the falling-oif of consumption 
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on the part of our foreign customers. It is not so easy to under- 
stand the decreased consumption at home. Notwithstanding de- 
pression in certain trades, the condition of the country generally 
is prosperous, as the revenue receipts and the returns of pauperism 
abundantly prove. One would expect, therefore, that the ex- 
ceptionally low prices would stimulate consumption. On the 
contrary, Messrs. Ellison and Co. estimate the weight of cotton 
goods consumed at home to have fallen from 175,000,000 Ibs. in 
1873 to 105,000,000 lbs. last year—a fall of 40 per cent.; and Messrs. 
Kettle and Co. calculate the decrease of value to be from 
17,000,000/. to 10,000,000/., or over 41 percent. These estimates 
cannot be implicitly accepted, but we presume there can be no 
doubt that the home consumption has fallen off; and, if so, the 
fact, when taken in connexion with the state of the foreign 
markets, shows to what a critical condition this great industry has 
been reduced, and how needful is some remedy. ‘The only question 
is as to the proper remedy. 

The employers aflirm—and the Oldham dividends to which we 
have referred above seem fully to bear them out—that existing 
prices return them no profit, and that consequently they must 
either reduce the cost of production or stop working. We assume 
that they are endeavouring to cut down expenses in every practic- 
able way; in any case, they have decided to lower wages ten per 
cent. The men, on the other hand, insist that what is wanted 
is not reduction of cost, but restriction of production, “The em- 
ployers contend,” they say, “that they desire to reduce 
wages in order to be able to reduce the price of cloth, 
and by that means increase the demand; but who on earth 
will believe that reducing the cost of forty yards by the enor- 
mous amount of twopence will stimulate to any perceptible 
degree the consumption? Will any one buy an extra pair of 
shirts because he can purchase them three-eighths of a penny per 
pair cheaper?” The argument is skilful and telling, but it does 
not meet the real point. The manufacturers are not thinking of 
the retail but of the wholesale trade, and in that very small 
differences in the cost of production make all the ditlerence 
between profitable and unprofitable business. Besides, the argu- 
ment assumes that the reduction of wages is the only economy 
to be effected, which is not at all certain. Indeed, if such 
an objection were to prevail, no small economies would ever 
be enforced; yet, as the old proverb tells us, small econo- 
mies are the most important of all. The argument of the 
operatives proves too much. Let us assume that wages in 
the cotton trade generally represent no more than oue-third of the 
cost of production, then the reduction of that cost demanded by 
the employers is one-tenth of 33°3 per cent., or 34 percent. Now 
the Committee of the Superior Council of Commerce of France, 
which visited this country a couple of years ago, tells us that the 
advantage of England over France in the textile industries is no 
more than 4 per cent. ; consequently, upon our assumption, the 
reduction demanded by the employers would nearly double their 
advantage over their French competitors. It will be seen from 
this illustration—which, however, does not preteud to accuracy— 
how considerable a difference even very small sums may make 
in the profits of a trade. It is to be regretted that the matter was 
not so put before the operatives, and that any effort has been 
omitted to avert the calamity which has fallen upon one of the 
greatest manufacturing districts in England. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE JUDICIAL 
COMMITTEE. 
| agence attention has again been attracted to the subject of a 


correspondence, as acrimonious as was consistent with the 
dignity of the persons concerned, which took place between the 


_Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Baron some months ago with 


regard to a somewhat incautious expression by the latter of his 
non-concurrence in and dissatisfaction with the Ridsdale judgment. 
The Lord Chief Baron was at first represented as having stated 
that he considered that judgment an iniquitous one, and was not 
alone among the Privy Councillors, whose opinion it purports to 
be, in having dissented from it. In the course of the correspond- 
ence, however, the form of words admitted by the Lord Chief 
Baron to have been used by him proved to be a somewhat moditied 
edition of this alleged statement—namely, to the effect that the 
judgment had more of policy than of law about it, and that he 
personally had not concurred in it. According to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s view of the case, these admissions were amply sufficient to 
convict Sir Fitzroy Kelly out of his own mouth. An antiquated 
order for the regulation of meetings of the Privy Council, issued in 
1627, was raked up, providing that, “In voting of any cause, the 
lowest Councillor in place is to begin to speak tirst, and so it is to 
be carried by most voices, because every Councillor hath equal 
vote there; and when the business is carried according to the most 
voices, no publication is afterwards to be made by any man how 
the particular voices and opinions went.” This, so far as it was an 
authority at all, was clearly one in favour of the Lord Chancellor ; 
and the Lord Chancellor sought to clinch the argument by re- 
ferring to an Act passed in 1833 for “the better administration of 
justice in His Majesty's Privy Council,” as showing that the order 
of 1627 was still in full force. That Act established the present 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and Section 3 provides, 
among other things, that “‘ Appeals, causes, and matters shall be 
heard by the said Judicial Committee; aud a report or recom- 


mendation thereon shall be made to His Majesty in Council for his 
decision thereon as heretofore in the same manner and form as has 
been heretofore the custom with respect to matters referred by Lis 
Majesty to the whole of His Privy Council or a Committee thereof 
(the nature of such report or recommendation being always stated 
in open Court).” Section 5 provides that “no report or recom- 
mendation shall be made to His Majesty unless a majority of the 
members of such Judicial Committee present at the hearing shall 
concur in such report or recommendation”; and Section 21 “that 
nothing in this Act contained shall impeach or abridge the powers, 
jurisdiction, or authority of His Majesty’s Privy Council as here- 
tofore exercised by such Council, or in anywise alter the consti- 
tution or duties ot the said Privy Council, except so far as the 
same are expressly altered by this Act and for the purposes 
aforesaid.” 

These are the only sections in the Act which in any way 
bear on the point in question, and we are really unable to 
see how they advance the contention which the Lord Chan- 
cellor based upon the order of 1627. The 3rd Section merely 
relates to the procedure at the hearing and the forwarding to 
the sovereign of the report or recommendation of the Comiuittee, 
the prohibition of publication contained in the order of 1627 
being an entirely independent matter, as shown by the words 
“ atterwards” and “no man,’ which would include a com- 
munication respecting the difference of opinion of the Come 
mittee made months alter the whole thing was over by a person 
in no way connected with the Committee, who had chanced to 
overhear the discussion, Then Section 5 has nothing to do with 
the point at issue, and appears to be a somewhat superabundant 
provision altogether, since it would be ridiculous to suppose that 2. 
minority would ever transmit their individual views to the sove- 
reign as the report or recommendation of the Judicial Conimittee. 
The 21st Section is not much more relevant, its purview being 
clearly to preserve the authority and position of the Privy Council 
as 2 whole, and not to lay any iresh obligations on those members 
of it who may be appointed to the Judicial Committee. In fact, 
this section dces not seem in any way to touch that division of 
the Privy Council which constitutes the Judicial Committee. 
There is no clause which re-enacts as against the members of 
the Judicial Committee all rules, customs, or orders at that time 
affecting the members of the Privy Council in their judicial capa- 
city, such as is very commonly found in similar Acts; and, save as. 
showing the continuity of the Judicial Committee with the Privy 
Council as aCourt of linal Appeal, which nobody ever doubted, the 
Lord Chancellor might very well have omitted this statute aitogether.. 
The strength of his argument, such as it was, depended almust. 
entirely on the antiquated and practically obsolete order of 1627, 
and on the wording of the Privy Councillor's oath, which binds 
persons taking it “to keep secret all matters committed and re- 
vealed to him or that shall be treated of secretly in Council.” The 
latter is perhaps the strongest card in the Lord Chancellor's hand, 
but it seems to be rather a straining of language to construe into a 
breach of such an oath the statement by a single member of the 
Committee of his own impression as to the advisabieness or ground 
for a particular judgment, or of his persoual dissent from it. It is 
absurd to suppose that Sir Fitzroy Kelly ever intended to convey 
to his auditor the impression that certain members of the Com- 
mittee before whom the Ridsdale case was tried openly said that, 
though the law was clearly on Mr. Ridsdale’s side, yet, for the 
desirable purpose of checking Ritualism, they decided against him 
on certain points. The only, and of course the true, view is that Sir 
Fitzroy Keily simply stated his own opinion of the grounds on which 
his colleagues acted, and in giving vent to what was a mere guess. 
of his own, he certainly did not disclose anything committed and 
revealed to him, the subject of his statement being more- 
over, as we have shown, one which it is monstrous 
to suppose was “ treated of in Council ” secretly or other- 
wise. With regard to Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s own dissent irom the 
judgment delivered, what emanated from himself could scarcely 
be said to be committed or revealed to him, and the fact of his 
dissension is not a matter secretly treated of in Council. 

Thetruth is, that the oath is framed solely to prevent persons called 
to the Councils of the State from blabbing abroad State secrets or 
important pieces of intelligence, which it is essential that the 
Government should keep to themselves. The temptation to tell 
something of which one alone has information isso great that even 
Privy Councillors have to be guarded against the universal ten- 
dency by the obligation of an oath. News runs quickly nowadays, 
and that which is told to a friend to-day may come to the ears of a 
foe to-morrow. ‘The oath really, if strictly construed, precludes only 
the disclosure of the subject-matter of deliberations in Council, not 
the individual opinions or conduct of members of the Council in 
relation thereto. Even Lord Derby's recent revelations, however 
questionable they may have been in point of taste and discretion, do 
not in our opinion amount to a breach of his oath, and the formula 
isclearly more directed to the political than the judicial proceedings 
of the Privy Council. The obligation of an oath may without 
any casuistry always be tempered by consideration of the cir- 
cumstances. A grand juryman is sworn to keep the Queen’s 
counsel, his fellows’ and his own ; but no one would accuse him of 
breach of that oath for disclosing, after a man had been found 
guilty and sentenced, the majority by which the grand jury had 
found a true Bill against him. Lord Cairns, theretore, had to rest 
his case mainly on the order, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly as against that 
stated that the rule was not supposed to be now of any efficient 
obligation, and referred to two cases in which the dissent of a 
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minority to Privy Council judgments had been published. The | heavily on conscientious persons, who will fret under the idea 
matter dropped for a while ; but the writer of a letter to the Times | that their names have gone forth to the world as assenting to 
has recently drawn attention to the fact that the Lord Chancellor, | an interpretation of the law they believe to be false. A man 


XUM 


either conscious that the validity of the order of 1627, weakened by 
the more recent precedents of its breach adduced by the Lord | 
Chief Baron, was not altogether so beyond question as could be | 
wished, or, merely anxious to make assurance double sure, had last | 
February obtained the issue of an Order in Council, confirming, 
re-enacting, and even extending the one of 250 years previous. 
The new Order in Council, dated February 4, 1878, recites the 
sections of the Act of 1833, the Order of 1627, and the Privy 
Councillor's oath above alluded to, as if they formed a strictly 
logical introduction to the new rule; whereas two of them have 
little, if any, bearing on the question, and, if the third be still in 
force, there can be no need to re-issue it. After this imposing | 
preamble, the Order declares that “Her Majesty, in pursuance 
of the aforesaid enactments and matters, is hereby pleased, 
by and with the advice of her Privy Council, to de- | 
clare and order that the ancient rule and practice of the | 
Privy Council be strictly adhered to, respected, and observed in all 
appeals, causes, or matters referred by Her Majesty to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council or to any other Committee or | 
assembly of the Privy Council, and that no disclosure be made | 
touching the matters treated of in Council, and no publication | 
made by any man how the particular voices and opinions went.” | 
In the first place, there is something exceedingly ludicrous in 
the idea of the Privy Council in a body beseeching the Queen to | 
further guard them against their own indiscretion, and advising | 
Her Majesty to remind them of that which they adduce as the | 
ground on which they ask for the reminder. Then there is some- | 
thing obnoxious to popular feeling in the method by which the | 
rule is promulgated. Orders in Council are a species of auto- | 
cratic legislation without the intervention or assent of Parliament, | 
which, unless where directly authorized by Parliament or under | 
circumstances of great necessity, should be most sparingly resorted | 
to. The excitement created by the carrying into effect of the , 
scheme for the abolition of purchase in the army, by somewhat | 
similar means, after the measure had been rejected by Parliament, 
afforded a proof of the disfavour with which anything like a depar- 
ture from the accepted and constitutional paths of legislation is | 
viewed by the nation at large. The Privy Council is a_ 
body theoretically existing simply at the will and for the con- | 
venience of the sovereign, and it might be contended that an 
order proceeding directly from the sovereign is the fittest method 
of regulating the internal economy of that body. But the. 
order is pointed exclusively at the Judicial Committee of that 
Council, and the Judicial Committee is to all intents and purposes 


_ @mere Court of final appeal, the nature and place of origin of 


a case alone deciding whether it goes there or to the House 
of Lords, and one is naturally jealous of anything which bears 
the appearance of interfering with the liberty and freedom of | 
action of those who sit as judges. Ofcourse a man is not in. 
any way really hampered in forming his judgment and expressing | 
it by the knowledge that he is not at liberty to disclose, and if he , 
think tit justify, that judgment hereafter, and the vote of a member | 
of the Privy Council will always count for one. But there is an | 
air of interference with liberty of speech about a proceeding like | 
the present, which is strangely discordant with the spirit of the | 
times, as might be expected when an ordinance of 1627 is revived | 
in 1878. Moreover, the very date of the resuscitated rule carries | 
one’s mind back to a time when the judicial proceedings of the | 
Privy Council were frequently not of a nature to bear much disclo- | 
sure. Lord Clarendon’s description of the Court of Star Chamber, | 
which in 1627 practically held the place now occupied in our judi- | 
cial system by the Judicial Committee, shows ample ground why 

what went on within its walls should not be divulged without them. 

But “ Cessante ratione legis, cessat ipsa lex”; and no one would | 
be likely to assert, unless such ground as the present order affords | 
were given him for asserting, that anything takes place at the | 
Judicial Committee which calls for secresy. The majority of its | 
judgments are convincing in themselves, independently of their | 
being those of the whole body or a majority. Where ecclesiastical, | 
or other cases in which there might be a question of party feeling, | 
occur, so far as can be judged from the conduct of the Court | 
during the trial, party feeling is scrupulously laid aside or sup- 
pressed ; and there appears, in short, to be no possible ground for 
making the procedure of the Court in regard to a difference of | 
opinion other than that pursued elsewhere. It is absurd to sup- | 
pose that the Judicial Committee, any more than other Judges, | 
will always agree upon the law of a case, and it seems only reason- 
able that the minority should be at liberty to express their dissent. 
The judgment of the Committee is final; and there can, 
therefore, be no inducement to further appeal in a case | 
in the expression of opinion by any individual member. So far as 
regards the reconsideration of its former judgments in subsequent, 
but similar, cases, the practice does not seem quite settled, since 
in the Ridsdale case certain points previously decided in Hebbert | 
and Purchas were re-opened ; but, if the fact of a judgment being 
known not to have been unanimous were to lead subsequent | 
suitors to again resort to the Court, possibly then differently con- 
stituted, no great harm would be done, and some understanding 
might ultimately be come to as to the degree to which the Court 
should be bound by their own decisions. But, if the principle of 
ouly delivering one judgment be adhered to, and Bred. of the 
Committee are to be debarred from in any way letting it be known 
that they were not parties to that judgment, the rule will weigh 


| may have freely talked over a case before it comes on, 


and after it is over have to abide under the imputation of 
having been convinced of the ‘error of his views or weakly gone 
over to the majority. Were the rule abrogated, the report or recom- 
mendation would still be that of the majority, and it is perhaps 
too much to expect that all the members of the Committee should 
deliver separate judgments; but the dissentient minority would 
probably be ready enough to do so, and no class of legal utter- 
ances are so valuable as those where competent judges are pitted, 
so to speak, against one another. Would the flood of — 
displayed in the Franconia case have ever been forthcoming h 

the Judges been unanimous? The present Order in Council, there- 
fore, not only inflicts an injury on the members of the Committee, 


_ but on the whole legal profession. We can only trust it will not 


have a long existence; but, considering how it arose, and how 
it was obtained, it is scarcely likely to be withdrawn during the 
tenure of oflice by the present Lord Chancellor. 


OLD DUTCH DRAWINGS AT THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 


ERSONS in search of a vivid contrast could not do better than 
visit in succession the two small Galleries in Bond Street and 
Savile Row, of which the one contains Mr. Ruskin’s Turner 
drawings, and the other a rare collection of the water-colours and 
works in ink or chalk of the old Dutch masters. It is difficult in days 
like these to say that public taste is confined to any one direction ; 
fur, as recent auctions have shown us, the same extravagant prices 
are paid for hawthorn china and for Grolier bindings, for Friths and 
for Sir Joshua mezzotints. Still, with the Novar sale fresh in our 
memories, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, if any maker 
of beautiful things is the rage in London at this moment, it is 
Turner. He has had the rare advantage of being expounded, both 
in his lifetime and since his death, by a man of genius. Plato has 
seized upon Socrates and idealized him, The convincing eloquence 
of the pupil has not only shown the world that the man it had failed 
to appreciate was great and wonderful, but that he was faultless. 
Snub-nose and all, Socrates is to be valued; wild extravagance 


' and all, Turner is to be valued. And valued he accordingly is, as 


Christie's auction-room bears witness. But, with all due admiration 
for Turner, it is impossible to say that he includes and exhausts 
all art, even al! landscape art. There are moods into which he 


' never entered, sizhts he never saw, social phases of which he had 


no experience ; nay, there are technical points on which it is as fair 
to go to other and older masters for instruction as to go to him. 


' The world has its calm waters as well as its stormy seas; the 


beach at Scheveningen has beauties not less real than those of Dover 
cliffs; the meadows by Dordrecht call for expression in art as truly 
as the valley of the St. Gothard, Amsterdam as truly as Venice. 
Even after reading Mr. Ruskin’s most passionate denunciations of 
the Dutchmen, one still feels that they have their place, and an 
important place, in the order of the universe. No one thinks of 
claiming for them the highest position in the rolls of art, for 
no one thinks of putting the most tender appreciation and the most 
perfect rendering of things as they are by the side of a knowledge 
of things as they ought to be. But the fact of Terburg being less 
than Raffaelle, and Ruysdael less than Turner, ought not to make 
us care less for Terburg and Ruysdael ; on the contrary, it might 
be urged that to the weaker brethren at least Terburg and Ruys- 
dael were more likely to appeal successfully. Asa matter of fact, 
the mass of people who are interested in art remain unconverted 
by all attacks on those inimitable Dutch masters; and by common 
consent it will be admitted that the Burlington Club bave under- 
taken an interesting work in bringing together, as they have just 
now done, so representative a collection of the drawings and 
studies of the Dutch school. In the recent Grosvenor Exhibition 
the Dutch drawings were almost lost among the more brilliant 
and numerous Italians; but here they have no such rivalry to 
meet, and the student, aided by the excellent chronological cata- 
logue, may pass undistracted from the earliest of the seventeenth- 
century masters of Holland to their straggling descendants of the 


' eighteenth and even of the early nineteenth century. 


The room contains 137 drawings, in chalk, in sepia, in ink, in 


| bistre, in water-colour. “We have called the collection repre- 


sentative, and such it truly is, although many names that can ill 
be spared are absent from the list. Genre, which seems to have 


' been attempted in other materials than oil even more rarely than 
' landscape and portraiture, is the weakest department of the col- 


lection, and to be weak in genre is to be weak where Dutch art, as 
we know it, is most strong. There is no De Hooghe, nor Metzu, 
nor Van der Meer, nor Terburg; there is but one Maas, and one 
Frans Mieris. In the rich display of landscape-drawing we look 
in vain for the clear touch of Hobbema, the distances and open 
skies of Solomon Ruysdael. There is no portrait from the hand of 
Francis Hals, and by the side of the flowers ofthe Van Huysums 


‘we miss the almost equal beauty of the handiwork of Rachel 


Ruysch. But these omissions—inevitable from the nature 

of the case, because these artists either did not draw in ink or 

water-colour, or no accessible work of theirs exists —do 

not reduce the show to one of second-rate interest. If the 

eleven Rembrandts that are there were all, it would be a display 

for which students would be grateful; but, when we add that 
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Cuyp is there in all his wonderful variety, that Adrian van Ostade 
has six water-colours of high finish and superb quality, that 
almost all the great landscape-painters are represented well, and 
that of Berghem especially, whose talent is so peculiar and yet so 
genuine, there is quite an unprecedented exhibition, it will be seen 
that those who are really interested in Dutch art will find enough 
to occupy them. The most numerous of the drawings are the 
landscapes, for the Dutch long ago found out, what-we sometimes 
fondly imagine was a discovery reserved for Girtin and Turner, 
that landscape may be rendered almost as successfully in water- 
colour as in oil. Van Goyen, the earliest of the great landscape- 

inters, and a man who is now attracting much attention, especially 
in France, is represented by a beautiful “View of Leyden,” 
a drawing full of all that is most essentially Dutch in landscape— 
vast distances, great open skies, cattle on the meadows, shipping 


| other finished works of his Dutch contemporaries and pupils. Such 
| is the “St. John Baptist,” the same figure that appears in the 

well-known etching of “‘ The Decollation”; and such also are the 

“Women Reading,” which may very possibly be sketches of the 

| painter's mother. But Mr. Seymour Haden, whose collection 
of Rembrandt's handiwork is worthy of a man who approaches 
Rembrandt in his own special art, shows one drawing of a different 
character, “One of the Gates of Amsterdam”; pen, washed with 
bistre. These finished works from Rembrandt's hand, which were 
not meant to help him to his etchings or to some picture, are ex- 
tremely rare, and such as exist are nearly all either in museums or 
in the portfolios of one amateur at Amsterdam. 


on the canals, Cuyp, as we have said, is here; his most notable | 


drawing was probably a study for a well-known picture now at 
Dorchester House, the picture and the drawing having been, both 
of them, like so much more of Cuyp’s best work, secured by 
English buyers at a time when the artist was without honour in 
his own country. That master of distance, Philip de Koningh, 
has here two delicious drawings, whose pale green-brown tints 
recall in the most magical way the impression of a cloudy day in 
the wide landscapes of North Holland. Jacob Ruysdael, in his 
“ Roadside Scene” and “ View of Wyck,” might touch many an 
imagination that is unmoved by the severe monotony of his usual 
watermills and torrents. Next to these is a drawing more elaborate 
than beautiful, by an artist who is, generally speaking, one of the 
most interesting that Holland has produced—Jan van der Heyden. 
It isa conflagration scene, not unexampled among the master’s 
works ; a fondness that is excused when one learns that he was 
himself the inventor of a new kind of hose or fire-pump, and that 
the one object of his practical energies was the turning of the 
canals into vast fire-extinguishers. Van der Heyden, however, is 
most admirable when he does not paint fires; his fame in art 
rests on his charming street scenes, and on such paintings of build- 
ings, new and old, as those two in the Wynn Ellis collection, 
where power over the subtleties of light is shown to a degree that 
only De Hooghe has surpassed. 

In “ interiors,” as we have said, the exhibition is not so rich as in 
landscape; but no gallery that contains the wonderful Van Ostades 
to which we have referred can be called poor. Four of them, 
like so much else in the room, come from the inexhaustible stores 
of Mr. Malcolm of Poltalloch, to whom Italian drawings, Dutch 
drawings, etchings, illuminated MSS., and treasures of every 
other kind seem to flow in the course of nature. “The special 
virtues of Ostade,” says Mr. Wedmore in the appreciative 
remarks prefixed to the catalogue, “ accomplished management of 
light and shade, and faultless composition of mean subjects—an 
instinct, that is, for the spacing out, the perfectly balanced filling, 
the never crowding of his given area of paper or canvas—have long 
ago been acknowledged ; and his sense of beauty in colour and 
beauty in grouping, and beauty sometimes in line, in inanimate 
things, has gone far to atone for that vulgar indifference to charm 
of tigure and face, common indeed to many Dutchmen, but 
Ostade’s to an exceptional degree.” What may truly be said of 
these drawings is that they present us with all that is best in 
Ostade, while they disguise what is worst. The subjects are the 
familiar ones of the cabaret and the cottage, nor are the faces of the 

sants and their children more beautiful than Dutch peasants 
and children were and are. But what brillancy in the yellows and 
the reds! What grace in the twining vine-tendrils! It would 
seem that water-colour, while it makes the gloom of the proverbial 
Dutch ale-house an impossibility, heightens the bright tints, 
lightens the painter’s touch, and even purifies the whole sentiment 
of such pictures as these. Even Dusart and Molinaer, imitators 
of Ostade and Steen, and (as their oil paintings in Holland show) 
imitators who vulgarize in the imitation, are more than tolerable 
in the water-colours which are to be seen in this room. 

Space does not allow us to dwell at length on the many other 
interesting features of this exhibition—on the portraiture, the sea 
pieces, and the flower-painting of which, as is natural in a Dutch 
collection, there are many fine examples. Many artists whose ambi- 
tious paintings have proved them to be but second-rate, have yet 
excelled with the pencil in sketches and studies; and none would 
suppose from the two masterly portraits exhibited here that Jacob 
de Bray would show so poorly by the side of Frans Hals at 
Haarlem. The portrait, however, which claims most attention is 
Gole’s original drawing, afterwards engraved by himself, of Adrian 
van Ostade, a keen, observant, humorous face, which is a very key 
to the mind whose treasures cover the same wall. Of the sea pieces 
the most instructive are those by Renier Zeeman, which in the 
care and elaboration of the drawing remind us of the wonderful 
studies of ships by W. van de Velde in the Rotterdam Museum, 
overmastering evidence of the “‘ patience and conscience ” in which 
Balzac sums up the genius of the Low Countries. The three or 
four flower-pieces that are here are from the hand of the Van 
Huysums, one of whom is so well known. His work has all its 
wonted charm of form and delicately shaded colour; but for sheer 
brilliancy and glow the “ Ranunculus and Anemone” of his less 
known brother or kinsman Michael is unrivalled, unless it be in 
some of those tropical glories which Miss North has lately revealed 
to us in her beautiful drawings at South Kensington. Last and 


greatest of all there are the Rembrandts—auick and vigorous — 


sketches, almost all of them, and, as such, rather to be compared 
with the drawings of the great Italian masters than with these 


REVIEWS. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF ICELAND.* 


VERY prize essay makes us think—and the better the prize 
essay is the more we think—whether there be not a more 
excellent way than prize essiys atall. There are two weak points 
in the system. The prize essay is competitive, and, what is 
almost necessarily implied in its being competitive, the subject is 
not chosen by the writer. The candidate therefore rushes at a 
subject which perhaps he has never thought about before, and 
reads about it in order to write about it. Lesides this, the fact of 
competition is likely to affeet the form and matter of the work 
itself. An essay written for competition will hardly be of the 
| same character as one written, not necessarily from sheer love of 
, the subject, but at least without any rivalry with any one else. 
| Lastly, when many write, but one only receives the prize, a man 
' whose work is nearly or quite as good as the successful candidate s 
may gain no credit at all. Ii, instead of competitive prize 
essays, we had treatises like the German exercises for the doctor's 
degree, where the candidate chooses his own subject, and where 
, One man’s success does not carry with it the failure of another, we 
suspect that we should get more and better pieces of solid work 
than we do now. For a prize essay there is a great temptation to 

| choose a wide and taking subject, to which it is almost impossible 
| that any candidate should do justice. The German exercises for 
the degree generally deal with some point of detail, with which it 
is possible to deal pretty thoroughly. Whatever may be the branch 

| of study chosen, the degree shows that the candidate has proved 
his power of going to the roots of some subject belonging to it. 
He is likely to gain thereby a habit of steady work, to which we 
suspect that prize-essay writing is not always the best introduction. 
We make these remarks in this particular case for the very 
reason that they apply to Mr. Conybeare’s essay with much less 
force than to most prize essays. The subject given for the prize 
was a wide one, one that was open toa good deal of vague and 
flashy treatment. Mr. Conybeare’s treatment of it is quiie the 
| opposite to vague and flashy ; he shows a large amount of real steady 
work, and no greater bias in favour of his own particular subject 
than is becoming under the circumstances. When a prize is 
given for an essay on “ the Place of Iceland in the History of Euro- 
pean Institutions,” it is almost implied that Iceland is to be assigned 
as high a place in that history as any reasonable construction 
of the facts will allow. The writer, it is understood, is not to have 
a bias against Iceland. He is to be counsel for Iceland, so far at 

' least that, whenever there is a doubt, Iceland is to have the benefit 
| of the doubt. We know enough of Oxford examiners to feel sure 
| that, if a candidate could have written an essay proving to demon- 
| stration that Iceland was entitled to no place at all in the history 
| of European institutions, if, in short, he had shown that its place 
was like the place of its own famous snakes, the destructive nature 
of the thesis would in no way have debarred him from the prize. 
But it is equally certain, on the other hand, that no candidate is 
likely to take the destructive side in such a case; every one will 

| feel himself bound by the very terms of the subject to say all that 
| he honestly can for the subject, and not against it. And, when he 
| is once in this frame of mind, a really honest enthusiasm is pretty 
| sure to carry him a little further than a critical outsider will 
be prepared to follow him. We say this, again, because it only 
very slightly applies to Mr. Conybeare. If Mr, Conybeare is 
‘carried a little further than the exact line drawn by a severe 
criticism, it is only a little further. While his essay is a 
| challenge on behalf of the institutions of Iceland toa very important 
| place among European institutions, it is also, in more places than 
one, a protest against those extravagant and uncritical Scandinavian 
tendencies which we have had sometimes to protest against, some- 
times to smile at, by the name of the Berserker school. Neither 
does Mr. Conybeare’s style show many of the usual faults of the 
prize essay. There is a little too much quotation in the text; but 
that is not peculiar to prize essays. And he shows the right frame 
of mind for a young writer—respect for his teachers, but not servile 
worship. Mr. Conybeare’s tribute to Conrad Maurer is the more 
valuable because he does not scruple to refuse to bow down to 


Mr. Carlyle. He refers, not without a certain touch of sarcasm, 
to that astounding passage of Mr. Carlyle about Rapin’s History 


| which sounded very much as if Mr. Carlyle had read nothing 
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on English history later than Rapin. We can quite forgive Mr. 
Conybeare when he says :— 


Nor can it be doubted that it is to the persistency throughout English 
history of Scandinavian feeling, that we owe the peculiarity of English 
society, and the absence of that curse of nations, a privileged ruling 
caste. 

Or again that 

In England, thanks to the sturdy resistance which the infusion of 
Scandinavian blood evoked, the curse of feudal institutions has been super- 
seded by the self-government of a free people. 


We can see no reason for attributing all this to Scandinavian 
influence, except in a sense in which it would be equally true to 
attribute it to une influence. That is to say, both Danish and 
Norman Conquests hindered England from going to sleep like some 
other nations, But for Mr. Conybeare to speak in this way is really 
little more than the kind of tribute which he is bound to pay to 
his own subject. There is no trace in his essay of the fancy of the 
Berserker school for claiming everything in which Scandinavia and 
England show any likeness as borrowed by England from Scan- 
dinavia. Mr. Conybeare resists temptation in a most praiseworthy 
manner in the matter of the jury. It would have been so easy to 
run after Sir George Dasent and the Scandinavian writers 
Worsaae and Vigfiisson in making the jury something chiefly or 
specially Scandinavian, something which came somehow or other 
from Scandinavia into England, instead of being something which 
grew up out of elements common to England, Scandinavia, and all 
the kindred lands. The error to be fought against is one exactly 
analogous to that long-lived form of misbelief which teaches that 
Greek is derived from Sanscrit. Mr. Conybeare has got beyond 
that stage; though he tells us “that the Viking spirit of the 
Northmen has entered into the English character,” he personally 
declines to go on any of their perilous voyages; like a sensible man, he 
sticks steadily by his Stubbs, only putting in a faint protest about 
the Professor seeming “ hardly to recognize the Northern element.” 
This is of course no more than a decorous form to which Mr. 
Conybeare is bound by his fealty to his subject ; it is like the days 
when English ambassadors always began any negotiation with 
France by demanding the kingdom of France for the successor of 
Edward the Third. 

The special place of Iceland in the history of European civiliza- 
tion seems to consist in this, that the elements common to the 
Teutonic race in general had in that island special opportunities of 
development, such as they had nowhere else. Nowhere was there 
so little opportunity of adopting the institutions of Romans or 
Celts or any other foreign people. It would be rash to affirm that 
the Scandinavian settlers in Iceland were physically and genea- 
logically an absolutely unmixed race. First, because an absolutely 
unmixed race in this sense is a thing which is next to impossible ; 
secondly, because it appears that two or three names which seem 
to be Celtic have been actually found in the Icelandic nomencla- 
ture. But it is certain that the Northmen who colonized Iceland 
must have been a people as nearly unmixed as a people can be— 
more nearly unmixed, we may suspect, than any other people in 
Europe, certainly more nearly unmixed than any other branch of the 
Teutonic race. In this way all their institutions can hardly fail to 
be of strictly native growth. Foreign elements could hardly come 
in, unless they had deliberately gone and copied the institutions 
of some other people. Mr. Conybeare therefore calls on us with per- 
fect fairness to see in Iceland what Teutonic institutions grew into 
without any influences from abroad, such as affected them more 
or less everywhere else, though far less in Scandinavia than in 
Germany and in England. He points out that the Icelandic con- 
stitution had reached its perfection while the island was still 
perfectly isolated, before its union with Norway, before the in- 
troduction of Christianity. He points out how in this remote 
Teutonic community, living wholly outside of the general Roman 
or Teutonic world, certain ideas and institutions which may be 
called feudal gradually grew up. Feudal institutions, in the form 
which they took elsewhere, grew up by a mixture of Roman and 
Teutonic usage. In Iceland Mr. Conybeare calls on us to look at 
akind of feudalism, or something like feudalism, or an approach 
to feudalism, of unmixed Teutonic growth. All this is perfectly 
true and to the purpose. Equally true and to the purpose is it 
when Mr. Conybeare points out the weak point in the Icelandic 
constitution, as in many other constitutions, that the Icelandic 
institutions were essentiaily local, that a strong central power 
of any kind, though much needed, was lacking. The Althing, the 
nearest approach to a central power, was the weakest element in 
the country, and had no real force at its command to carry out its 
decisions. We are not sure that we should have used the words 
“feudal” and “ feudalism ” at all, as applied to the small steps in 
a feudal direction which Mr. Conybeare speaks of. Before the 
union with Norway, when the time of independence and of strict 
isolation came to an end, these feudalizing elements seem hardly 
to have got beyond the stage of personal commendation. And per- 
sonal commendation, though an essential element in the feudal re- 
lation, does not make the feudal relation when it stands by itself, 
But there is another side of the Icelandic institutions on which 
Mr. Conybeare does not seem to enlarge. Of purely Teutonic origin 
they doubtless are and must be; and so far they have a special 
value. But, on the other hand, they do not illustrate the growth, 
strictly so called, of Teutonic institutions so well as the institu- 
tions of some other countries. We seem, in reading about them, 
to know too much about them; we feel as if we had no right to 
be taken into the contidence of a people at so early a stage of their 


—— growth, while at the same time we wish that we could 
taken in the same way into the confidence of some other nations 
at the same stage of their political growth. The truth is that wedo 
not know the Icelandic institutions in the same early stage in which 
we get our first faint glim of the institutions of the southern 
Teutonic nations. The earliest stage of Icelandic institutions is in 
truth a rather advanced stage of institutions which had lived a 
long while before they became Icelandic. lceland was not colo- 
nized till the ninth century ; and, if we grant that the Northmen of 
the ninth century were naturally less advanced than their contem- 
porary kinsfolk in Germany and England, they were certainly much 
more advanced than the southern Teutons were in the days of 
Cesar or even in the days of Hengest. Then again, the settlement 
of Iceland was strictly a colony, * like any modern colony. It 
was something quite different from the gradual migrations and 
conquests which formed the Wandering of the Nations, even when 
these last, as in our own case, took the form of a migration by sea. 
The Icelandic settlement comes more nearly within a recorded age, 
and we hear of the action of personal lawgivers in a way which 
could not be at the same stage of the institutions of our own 
country. Men fled to Iceland to escape the innovations of Harold 
Harfagr; they settled in small communities, gathering round a 
temple, with its priest, the Godt, at the head of the pengmenn or 
members of the community. In the course of the tenth century 
comes the legislation of Ulfijot, the first attempt at legislation for 
the whole island, and the institution of the Alding, the nearest 
attempt, though a very faint one, at something like a central 
power. The mention of the president of this assembly, the 
Légsigumasr, leads Mr. Conybeare into a very strange remark :— 

His duties, like those of the Norse légmenn (of whom he was apparently 

a copy), were to proclaim the law (seggja upp lég), to the assembled Thing 
at stated intervals, viz. partly every year, partly every third year ; to decide 
knotty points of the law referred to him for judgment, and generally to act 
as “ Speaker” of the Parliament. “ Speaker, indeed, is his most appro- 
priate title ; for in the modern Speaker of the House of Commons, we see 
the analogue of the Icelandic Ligséguma‘r ; and hence it becomes all the 
more interesting to trace the functions which originally gave to the former 
his distinctive title. a title which, without the aid of Icelandic history, it 
would have been difficult to explain, or, in his present altered circumstances, 
to justify. 
What is there difficult to explain or to justify in the title of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons? It is certain that, under 
ordinary circumstances, his duties as president and upholder of 
order within the House are more prominent than his duties as 
Speaker, prolocutor, or procurator on behalf of the House. That 
is to say,a Parliament, so called as being a Parlement or colloquium 
between the King and the Estates, is now mainly looked on as a 
colloquium among the members of the Houses themselves. But 
traces of the older colloquium do still go on in a formal way; and 
whenever the House, as a House, has to speak, it is the Speaker 
who still speaks in its name. So far from our needing to go to 
Iceland for any explanation of the title or duties of the Speaker, 
there does not seem to be even any analogy between the Speaker 
and the Légsigumadr beyond the general analogy which there 
must be among the presidents of allassemblies. The Légsdgumadr 
lacked the primary duty of the Speaker, that of speaking to the 
King, because there was no King for him to speak to. 

Later again we come to the-reforms of Thord Gellir, and later 
again to the reforms of Njal. All these reforms, as is sure to be the 
case in an early state of society, had mainly todo with the judicial 
functions of the public assembly. These always come first ; its 
legislative and financial functions come later into promineuce. 
The greater part of Mr. Conybeare’s essay is therefore occupied 
with the judicial institutions of Iceland, and their relations to 
those of other Teutonic countries. The whole system reaches its 
full development at the end of the tenth century, just before the 
introduction of Christianity. Here is a marked contrast between 
the history of Iceland and that of England. We have no records, 
strictly so called, no laws or names of lawgivers, earlicr than the 
introduction of Christianity, though they begin the moment after. 
Iu Iceland Christianity was adopted in the year 1000, and that by 
a solemn national vote. The Icelandic Church was eminently an 
established church from the beginning. The law enforced baptism 
and forbade the public worship of the old gods; what men might 
do in private was not to be searched into. We do not quite see 
what Mr. Conybeare means when he says that “State Church, in 
the modern sense of the word, there was none.” What is a State 
Charch, if one to which everybody is bound at least outwardly 
to conform is not a State Church? But, as he truly says, the 
Church was essentially national. The clergy, as could not fail 
to be the case everywhere in that age, obtained temporal power and 
office ; but they had no special privileges, no separate jurisdiction. 
But it would seem that the ecclesiastical system helped much to- 
wards the destruction of the political independence of the island. 
Submission to the Metropolitan of Norway was the first step to- 
wards submission to the King of Norway. Just in the same way, 
in our own history, when Irish bishops received consecration from 
Lanfranc and Anselm, it was the first step towards the homage 
done by Irish Kings to Henry the Second. 

When Mr. Conybeare writes something else than a prize essay, 
he must not write such a sentence as this:—* At the risk of 
proving tedious we shall allow Njal to give his proposals in his 
own words, as rendered in Mr. Dasent’s able translation.” And we 
must ask him, like other people, to take some little pains in accen- 
tuating his Greek, and indeed in copying his Greek writers. ’Ex- 
kAnowa may possibly be a local accentuation in living Greek ; but 
why is véuos Bacweds—a phrase so inseparably connected 
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with the comparative merits of eating and burning one’s fathers— 
turned into vouos 6 Bacitevs? This last word looks and sounds so 
odd that one could almost fancy that an Eastern BacwWevs would 
not have thought it worth refusing to a Frankish pn& And would 
not autos-da-fé be better Spanish than aufo-da-fés. But on this 
last point we speak with fear and trembling. For, so far from 
being sure of our Spanish, we are not sure of our English. At 
least we have, ina very worshipful English assembly, heard the 
names of two important English offices appear in the plural as 
“ Member-of-Parliaments ” and even as “ Clerk-of-the-Peaces.” 


THE TROUBADOURS.* 
Nt very long before the death of the late Pope, a ceremony 


was revived which reminded a writer in a daily paper of 
something he had somewhere read. The result was an elaborate | 
and erudite leading article full of references to the Albigenses, and | 


of quotations from “the Troubadour Fauriel.” After a little 
thought, the amused reader began to see what the learned writer 
was driving at. Ile had consulted his Milman, had found “The 
Troubadour” (Fauriel) referred to, and had satisfied himself that a 
distinguished French scholar and the author of the epic on the 
Albigensian crusade were one and the same person. It was not 
such a very bad shot for a learned writer of leading articles; and 
probably the public cheerfully acquiesced in the theory that the 
editor of the nineteenth was the singer of the thirteenth century. 
It is for this uninstructed public that Mr. Iueffer writes his book, 
The Troubadours. It is not intended, he says, “ as a scientific and 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. The time for that has not 
et come in England. My present purpose was rather to attract 
mers than to teach more or less proticient students. In plain 
language, I wished, in the first instance, to write a readable book ; 
and, according to general prejudice, such an achievement is im- 
possible on the scientific principle.” The last assertion may 
rhaps be disputed. The histories of Grote, Curtius, Mommsen, 
Stubbs, and many others are written, we suppose, on scientific 
on and even in benighted England they tind a few readers. 
ublishers, too, say that none but scientific works pay; but they 
are probably thinking of Rambles in Space, Sport with the Spectro- 
scope, and other books which perhaps neither Mr. Huetier nor 
ourselves would agree with them in calling “ scientific.” 

Mr. Hueffer’s attempt must be judged with reference to its aim. 
He has written a “ readable book.” In a book of ditferent purpose 
—for which we hold that to-day would be as good a time 
as any—in a serious history of Provencal literature, the know- 
ledge summed up in page 5 of this volume would be insuffi- 
cient. Readers would expect to be told why, “of the various 
languages of Latin growth, the Provencal was the first to 
attain to an independent characteristic type of expression.” 
They would look for information about “ the political autonomy 
of the South of France, which secured it from the international 
and national troubles of its Northern neighbours.” Even the 
anecdote about Mr. Buckle (p. 6), who spoke Dutch which the 
Batavians took for Italian, would not by itself satisfy philolo- 
gical curiosity, if Mr. Hueffer were writing a history of larger 
scope. Perhaps he may do so some day, and he will not 
miss his reward. In the meantime, though the technical 
chapters on Provencal versification are clear and very welcome, 
we cannot but think that they are less necessary than chapters 
of equal length on the language of the Troubadours. In 
a thoroughly popular volume pages devoted to a topic so extremely 
unpopular as the technique of poetry are scarcely in place, while, 
on the other hand, your intelligent reader likes nothing better 
than a little philology. Mr. Huefier may well have been frightened 
away from this field by finding that certain Waldensian manu- 
scripts in the library of Cambridge University “had come to be 

ed as miscellaneous pieces, apparently in Spanish” (p. 231). 
Mr. H. Bradshaw destroyed this theory in 1862, and found the 
MSS. on the very shelf where Morland, Cromwell’s envoy to the 
Duke of Savoy, had placed them. 

The essential fact about the langue d'oc, that it was a court lan- 
fruage, a literary language, is made clear enough by Mr. Huetler. 

is place may be as good as another for mentioning the odd coin- 
cidence that in at least one out of the many corners of the world 
Frenchmen are still distinguished by their use of the langue d'oil. 
The natives of New Caledonia call an Englishman by the proud 
title of “a white man.” A Frenchman they style “a man of oui- 
out.” The “men of oc” were singularly conservative in their use 
of their courtly speech ; and for two hundred years after the date 
of Guillem of Poitiers, the earliest troubadour whose work is extant, 
the grammar, poetic diction, and structure of sentences were, in 
most essential points, unchanged. Hence the monotony which is 
the worst feature of Provencal try, and hence perhaps the 


artificial efforts of people who, like Arnauld Daniel, strove to be 


original. 

Mr. Hueffer deals a blow at the popular delusion which makes 
Provence “ the birth country and chief seat” of the earliest modern 
poetry. He grants to the North her great possessions, the Chanson 
de geste, which still stirs us, like the blast of Roland’s horn; and 
the fabliau, that unique “ moment,” as the slang runs, in the 
history of literature. Of the popular epic, as it is called, though 
the term makes confusion, Provence keeps hardly a trace. The 

* The Troubadours: a History of Provencal Life and Literature in the 
Middle Ages. By Francis Hueffer. London: Chatto & Windus. 1878. 


“ artistic epic” Mr. Hueffer illustrates by a very interesting 
analysis of Fvamenca, a narrative poem of the early part of the 
thirteenth century, which we can hardly call an epic at all. “The 
technical Provencal name of a poem like ‘ Flamenca’ would be 
nova, and with a slight variation of the final syllable the word 
will serve the same tyrn in our language.” Without quarrelling 
about names, Flamenca may be called an amusing romance, full of 
colour, and rich in pictures of that old life which is seen so darkly 
in the glass of common histories. Here all modern French sentiment 
is living in a strange world of war and tournaments and religion, 
where there lingers a memory of ancient Rome. The simplicity, 
the luxury, the piety, are now all remote; themoralityalone endures 
and blossoms, if it does not exactly smell sweet, in the agreeable 
novels of M. Charles de Bernard. Here are the tricks, the stage 
artifices, the devotion, the gallant air; unfortunately /’/amenca is 
| but a fragment, and we cannot tell whether it had a happier ending 
| than the story of Gerfaut. The whole world knows in dozens of 
versions the fate of another rash lady, and of her wooer, Guillem 
de Cabestanh. Mr. Hueffer tells the tale well from a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. He is inclined, rightly we think, 
to look on the story of the lover's roasted heart and the “ ban- 
quet more than Thyestean ”—if we may imitate Leo Adolescens— 
as mythical. Tere is Mr.’ Hueffer’s criticism of the forest scene 
where Guillem pretends to Raimond that he loves, not the wife, 
but the sister-in-law of his protector :— 


Before we follow them to the castle, let us for a moment look back on 
the scene we have just witnessed. ‘Time: the Jatter half of the twelfth 
century ; place: a lonely wood in the South of France; actors: two men 
moved against each other by jealousy, fear, revenge, the consciousness of 
wrong inflicted and received—the strongest emotions, in short, of which the 
human heart is capable. Yet note the calmness and refined courtesy of 
their manner, the neatness of repartee in a conversation where life and 
honour are at stake. Guillem, it must be remembered, is at the merey of 
his antagonist. Instead of meeting him man to man, Raimon might have 
thrown his vassal into a dungeon, or wrung his secret from him on the 
rack. Noone would have dared to interfere with the mighty baron, or to 
breathe suspicion on his wife's honour. I fear, indeed, that an ordinary 
retainer would not have met with such considerate treatment at Raimon’s 
hands. But Guillem was a poet of reputation, who could not be dealt with 
in a summary manner. Hence the terms of equality which Raimon grants 
him as a matter of course ; hence even the offer of assistance in his love 
affairs. For troubadours were privileged persons. Every one knew that 
the ladies worshipped by them, under various senhals, or pseudonyms, were 
frequently the wives of the greatest nobles of the land. Raimon himself 
is quite willing to acknowledge this poetic licence, as long as his own 
wife is not concerned. It, at any rate, speaks well for the genuine quality 
of the Provencal lové-song, to see how both Guillem and his patron treat 
its origin from anything but real passion as a total impossibility, But 
whatever the reader may think of the morality of the principles alluded 
to, he must admit that they imply a refinement of manner and sentiment, 
somewhat at variance with the popular notion of the semi-barbaric state of 
early medieval culture. 


Mr. ITueffer’s description of the manners and social life of Pro- 
vencal castles might detain us long. Never surely was a world 
so fantastical, so unreal, gifted with such a fine perversity. Pierre 
Videl is the type of all the minstrels and ladies: —“ He sang better 
than any poet in the world, and was one of the most foolish men 
who ever lived, for he believed everything to be just as it pleased 
him, and as he would have it.” That was the temper of the whole 
society. The Persian poet wished to destroy “ this sorry scheme of 
things entire,” that he and his lady might “ remake it nearer to the 
heart’s desire.” The Troubadours were not content with wishing ; 
they actually did remake the sorry scheme of things, with its sad 
moralities. They reconstructed the relations of the sexes and of 
the family, and believed them to be “ just as they would have 
them.” ‘The biographers tell all about Folquet’s love of Azalais, 
and only by accident let it appear that he had a wife and children. 
When ladies were coy, husbands took the Troubadour’s side. The 
whole life was fatally at variance with the constitution of things. 
Devotion, asceticism, a fanaticism of heretical austerity were the 
inevitable end of all, and the love songs die like the nightingale’s 
note when the flames of the Albigensian crusade shine forth :— 


Oy dieus, oy dieus de lalba! tan tost ve. 


There could be no dawn but this fiery one, of common human life 
in Provence. 

Mr. Hueffer’s work is so rich in biographical detail and in 
anecdote, as well as in literary illustration, that a reviewer can 
scarcely touch on all that he would like to notice. One remark 
on the philanthropy of the Albigensians especially deserves quota- 
tion. it illustrates the fantastic spirit of the country and the 
time, always in extremes, and always ready with the most 
wilful reasons for conduct that might in itself be innocent or 
praiseworthy. The Albigenses, the converted contemporaries of 
the Troubadours, were opposed to capital punishment :— 

It is less apparent on what grounds they insisted upon another demand 
of modern philanthropists, the abolition of capital punishment. And it is 
not unlikely that our admiration of this almost unique instance of humanity 
in those cruel times would be considerably diminished by our knowledge of 
its motive. Most probably some absurd theological crotchet was at the 
bottom of it. For in that respect medixval heretics were by no means in 
advance of their Catholic contemporaries. One of the questions, for in- 
stance, hotly disenssed by Pope Innocent IIT. and the heretics, was, whether 
the number of nails used at the Crucifixion was three or four. The 
heretics inclined to the lower figure, and were soundly rated for that reason 
by a learned controversialist, who denounces:their doctrine as unworthy of 
Catholics and Christians, 

To drive at extremes, to concentrate the passions of love, war, or 
religion till they became consuming fires, was of the essence of 
the Provencal character. Bertram de Born, with his fierce delight 


in battle, which to his mind, as to that of the makers of the epic 
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language of Greece, is 
Troubadour of war. He fightsalmost without aim, save the blind 
joy in combat; his sirventes are full, as it were, of the hissing 
sound of swords, and the noise of the rending of mail. Yet even 
he could tell our Henry II., “The day that the valiant young 


ag your son, died, I lost sense and cunning and consciousness.” — 
Mr. 


ueffer prints (p. 200) his Plank, or plaint on young Henry’s 


death, with a translation which seems to us the most successful of | 


the English versions in this volume. One must note a species of 
refrain. The first line of each stanza ends with the same word 
marrimen, the fifth line in each stanza concludes with el jove ret 
Engles, and the last line of each stanza with za. The rhymes, 
of which in every stanza of eight lines there aré five, are kept up 
through the poem. The skill shown is considerable, but we cannot 
follow Mr. Hueffer when he says that the Troubadours were better 
- craftsmen than the poets of Northern France. Judging by his own 


Pastourellen to any of the pastorelas printed here. The Northern 
lays are delightful; popular song is just trembling on the verge of 
the artistic lyric. ie is never quite fair to compare old friends 
with new acquaintances, and we may be prejudiced in favour of 
the North. Yet the technical chapters do not convert us to a 
firm faith in the superiority of Provencal skill. We would match 
the author of a certain Ballade pour prier Nostre-Dame against the 
Monk of Montaudan, though rhymes in French are comparativaly 
scarce. Any poet who likes may convince himself by a simple 
experiment. Let him write to his “ Bels Vezers ” acanzo after the 
manner of Bernard de Ventadorn (p. 353), and then a “‘ Debate of 
Body and Soul,” after the manner of Villon’s “Plus ne 
ten dy.—Et je m’en ray.” These exercises may bore 
his friends, but will persuade the bard, we think, that 
in this match of North and South the former is not the 
weaker. The joglar, too, was not, unless we are much mis- 
taken, “an exclusively Provencal institution.” The jongleur of 
the North was, we believe, his very counterpart, a singer of other 
= songs like him, and, like him, inclined to be a mounte- 


The Troubadours may certainly be read by any one who can 
look at literature not supplied by the novel-wrights. The book is 
full of various information, and not only gives fresh knowledge but 
destroys afew delusions. The Courts of Love, for example, are 
severely handled. The only fault we have to find with the manner 
of the work is the occasional trick of using trifling “ modern in- 
stances” as illustrations. We want to escape from “ progressively- 
minded females,” to forget “ beaux of the period,” when we read 
about the Troubadours. Happily the blemish is found in only 
two or three short passages, and Mr. Huefier generally 
evades the snares set for writers who wish to be understanded of 
the people. Still “our first word serves us here,” and we are con- 
vinced that when a “scientific” history of Provencal literature 
appears it will find curious and eager readers, 


ARTHUR’S VATICAN COUNCIL.* 


U= a clumsy and pretentious title which entirely fails to 

indicate the real scope of his work, Mr. Arthur has given us 
by far the completest account of the antecedents and course of the 

atican Council, up to the time of its prorogation, which has yet 
appeared, at least in this country ; indeed we doubt whether so full 
and continuous a narrative is contained in any of the German treatises 
on the subject. It is clear, alike from internal evidence and from 
the long list of authorities prefixed to his first volume, that the author 
has spared no pains to acquaint himself with the literature bearing 
on his subject, whether official or unofficial, Ultramontane or Old 
Catholic—though he very wisely relies mainly on Ultramontane 
testimony—and he has on the whole made an excellent use of his 
materials. We could wish indeed that there were less of an 
Exeter Hall flavour about his method of dealing with religious 
questions ; it may have been almost inseparable from his position, 
but it will inevitably damage his influence in some quarters, and 
there are passages scattered over both volumes which jar unplea- 
santly on one’sear. It would have been better for the object he had in 
view to tell a plain unvarnished tale, with as little of note or 
comment as possible ; for “ the true story of the Vatican Council,” 
when once it is distinctly apprehended, carries with it the severest 
condemnation that can be pronounced on all those responsible for 
its conduct and results. We refer to the point here, however, 
chiefly for the purpose of observing that, whatever may be Mr. 
Arthur's faults of manner—and we should certainly have preferred 
a record less copiously interlarded with the platitudes of the 
Dissenting pulpit—his matter, as far as we can judge, is thoroughly 
trustworthy. He tells us nothing for which he cannot give chapter 
and verse, and his exposure of the Ultramontane conspirators, as he 
considers them, against religious and civil society is d almost 
exclusively on their own recorded acts and words, We gather 
irom a Postscript to the Preface that Mr. Arthur's work was 
written, though not published, before the ap ce of Cardinal 
Manning's True Story of the Vatican Counctl—already noticed in 
our columns—and this is so far an advantage that the incidental 
refutation of all the main points of that curious manifesto must be 
regarded as an “ undesigned coincidence.” Two or three of them 
are expressly noticed in the Postscript, which rightly describes the 


minently xdpyn, seems the type of the | True Story as carefully keeping all the more important topics out 


of sight of ordinary readers, much “as though a true story of 
the Civil War in the United States should largely dwell on 
State rights, forgetting all about slavery, or aoa of it only 
in an esoteric dialect.” Thus e.g. the Cardinal, while studiously 
ignoring for the most part the disabilities imposed on the bisho 


_ by the Curia, glances at one out of the many real ones when he 


speaks of the Commission through whose hands every proposal had 
to pass before being submitted to the Council as “ representative.” 
It was in fact a Commission nominated by the Pope, from which 
all opponents of infallibilism were rigidly excluded. Then again, 
in reference to what he calls “ the pontifical secret” imposed on 
members of the Council, the Cardinal says, ‘ At the beginning of 
the Council of Trent this precaution was omitted, wherefore on the 
17th February, 1562, the legates were compelled to impose the secret 


| on the bishops.” A glance at Theiner’s Acta Genuina (vol. i. 
examples, we prefer the simple songs in Bartsch’s Romanzen und | 


p- 686) will show that the legates did nothing of the kind. They 
simply admonished the fathers against divulging the drafts of par- 
ticular decrees not yet published in open session. Our author adds 
truly enough, as to disclosures duriag the Vatican Council, that 
“ that occurred which most Romans would tell any Englishman, 
except a priest or a convert, would be certain to occur—namely, 
that the ‘ pontifical secret’? would be dealt in as a thing to be 
sold.” A much more important question, just touched on in the 
preface but abundantly illustrated in the body of the worl, turns 
on the Cardinal’s reiterated assertion that none of the bishops, or 
at most less than five, disbelieved or denied the dogma of infalli- 
bility, their objection being solely to the “‘ opportuueness” of de- 
fining it. We have ourselves often had occasion to expose this 
portentous paradox, but it may be worth while, in a matter of 
considerable interest both historical and doctrinal, to show briefl 
from Mr. Arthur's pages by what conclusive evidence it is refute 

Mgr. Dupanloup is a representative man, and certainly not an 
extreme Gallican ; in some respects he may be called an Ultramon- 
tane. Before leaving France for the Council he issued a pastoral 
directed, it is true, in form against the opportuneness of what he 
calls “ the new dogma,” but the whole argument goes to show that 
it is inopportune because it is questionable, if not false. He urges 
that for eighteen centuries Catholics have not been bound to believe 
it, that there is nothing about it in the Catechism of Trent, that it 
will make “ the ditch” which separates Greelis and Anglicans from 
Rome into an “ abyss,” that it had been formally repudiated when 
Catholic Emancipation was granted in England, that it is im- 
possible to determine when a Pope does or does not speak ex 
cathedrd, that decisions like those of Honorius, Stephen VII., and 
Pascal II. suggest grave historical difficulties, that the new dogma 
would depose bishops from their office of judges of faith and make 
all future Councils superfluous, with more to the same effect. Now 
not only is it clear that the Bishop’s argument, which created a 
great sensation at the time, really turns on the inadmissibility of 
the dogma itself, but, what is perhaps more to the purpose, it was 
universally so understood. Sambin, the Jesuit, writing after the 
Council was over, complains that this pastoral attacked “ the 
principle of infallibility itself” and “gave an episcopal head to 
the revolt.” Archbishop Deschamps of Malines, who replied 
to Dupanloup at the time, presses the same charge against 
him with no little asperity. Bishop Maret, we need hardly 
add, wrote a work in two volumes expressly against the dogma, 
which Cardinal Mannsag himself sharply attacked in his next 
pastoral. Then again none of the various Addresses or Protests 
of the Opposition during the Council put forward the inopportune- 
ness of the dogma as their only ground of objection, while the 
Address of the German and Hungarian Bishops expressly declared 
that ‘it would be impossible to propound the doctrines to the 
Christian people.as revealed of God.” That address had 46 
signatures, Cardinal Schwarzenberg’s being one. The Synopsis 
Animadversionum, officially printed during the Council, contains 
65 episcopal opinions adverse to the definition, of which 52 were 
opposed to the dogma itself, including elaborate arguments against 
it by Cardinal Rauscher and Archbishop Kenrick. The latter in 
his speech in the Council, replying to Archbishop Manning, who 
had aflirmed “ pontifical infallibility, personai, separate, absolute,” 
said that having learnt the rudiments of his faith sixty years ago 
he perhaps knew it as well as a convert of some twenty years 
standing, and he “ ventured to assert that this opinion is nota 
doctrine of faith, and cannot become such by any definition what- 
soever even of a Council, for we are custodians of the deposit of 
faith, not lords of it.” He observed in reference to Catholic 
Emancipation, in reply to Bishop MacEvilly of Galway, that, hed 
not Catholics repeatedly on vath repudiated this doctrine, “ they 
never would have been, or ought to have been, admitted to equal 
civil rights.” Verot, Bishop of Florida, called the doctrine, “ sacri- 
legious”; Conolly, Archbishop of Halifax, said he had once 
believed it, but on further study found that all antiquity was 
against it, and that to define it would be to place the Vatican 
Council in contradiction with the three Ecumenical Councils which 
condemned Honorius as a heretic; Cardinal Guidi said the doc- 
trine was unknown to the Church up to the end of the fourteenth 
century ; Cardinal Rauscher said he could never assent to it with- 
out mortal sin. So much for the “less than five at most” who 
op’ the doctrine. 

author thus describes the closing scene:— 


The voting then began. It appeared that there were six hundred and 


* The Pope, the Kings, and the People. By W. Arthur. 2 vols. Mullan 
& Sons, 1877. 
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one bishops present, showing that many of those who were in the city had 
staved away. Antonelli was not there. Of course all the men belonging 
to Rome and the patrimony of St. Peter were for the Pope. So were nearly 
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all those of the Neapolitan States, and the overwhelming majority from 
the other portions of Italy ; Spain, South America, and the missionary 
bishops, might be said to be as one man. But to the surprise of every one, 
several of the Orientals, under the Propaganda as they were, and terrorised 
as they had been, had the heart to say No. Even poor old Audu, Patriarch 
of Chaldea, dared to say Non placet, knowing, from his experience by night 
in the Vatican, to what he might be exposed. Of course Ballerini and 
Valerga, and other Romans, whose Orientalism went no deeper than their 
vestments, were Roman still. When the important preliminary votes had 
been taken by rising and sitting, the Sub-Secretary ascended the pulpit. 
He called out name after name, each one replying by the words, Placet, 
Non placet, or Placet juxta modum ; that is, Content, Not Content, or Con- 
ditionally Content. The vast majority said Placet ; but the stateliest of 
Cardin Prince Schwarzenberg, said No. Milan said No; Paris, No; 
Munich, No; Vienna, No; Gran, the Primatial See of Hungary, No; 
Lyons, the Primatial See of France, No. In all, no less than eighty-eight 
living witnesses that day lifted up their testimony, and sent it on to all 
after-time, that, so far as they knew, the doctrine of Papal infallibility had 
not been, and was not then, the faith of the Churches which they repre- 
sented. Nearly all these did represent Churches, many of them the 
oldest, the most educated, and the most numerous in the Papal world. 
Maret, who was a bishop in partibus, being among the minority, was like 
@ bird in the wrong flock. 

The effect of this vote in Rome was immense, No class of men had 
counted upon it. Even ardent supporters of the minority had shown a 
want of any confidence that they would stand fast up to this point. The 
pa ma got abroad, for the moment, that not even Pius IX., little delicate 
as he was, would accept an apotheosis, as it was called, which had been 
publicly discredited by nearly all the bishops of great Sees who were in 
= sense independent of the Bishop of Rome. “According to general 

ief, especially in Rome,” says Vitelleschi (p. 206), “the Church never 
creates a dogma new in itself; but in defining a dogma, simply attests 
some belief which has been always and universally professed.” The Romans 
saw that both the “always” and the “ universally ” were for ever disproved 
ee vote. They knew how speedily black could be made white, but 

ey did not see how the device could this time succeed. There was the 
vote, saying what had been the belief of the bishops up to that hour. But 
probably the Romans soon corrected their first impression by their habitual 
estimate of Pius IX. They never accuse him of pride, although they 
always accuse him of vanity and vainglory. A case in which the common 
voice so sharply draws the distinction is exceedingly rare in public life. He 
is not above accepting anything that is agreeable. Quirinus will have it 
that he still declared that the vote of the Opposition would be reversed, 
and that these misguided men would be so enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
that they would publicly vote for the right. 

From Munich a telegram was sent to Hefele bearing many names, among 
them that of Reithmayer, announcing universal “ joyful sensation” at the 
vote, and calling for “immovable perseverance ” otherwise “ incalculable 
anischief.” 

Speaking generally, we are disposed to think the first volume, 
which deals with the antecedents of the Council and the real 
object of the wire-pullers who planned and organized it, the more 
interesting of the two. The seeond volume is also full of valuable 
and detailed information, but it might have been somewhat 
abridged with advantage by the omission of superfluous reflections, 
not to say preachments, And we decidedly object in a professedly 
historical work to having page after page filled, as in the descrip- 
tion of the opening of the Council, with what “we may fancy” 
that “an old monk would say” as he passed the Lateran basilica, 
or the crowd “would be reminded ot” as they came from St. 
Paul’s without the walls, or “the student might see vividly,” as 
he crossed the Bridge of Sixtus, with much more to the 
same effect, All this is mere padding, which is not wanted, 
and rather mars than helps the general effect. But these are com- 
paratively slight blemishes, and do not detract from the solid value 

Mr. Arthur's historical labours. He has carefully traced out 
the long course of quiet preparation by which year after year the 
Court of Rome had been gradually “ depriving Bishops of all their 

r of checking or restraining the Pope, theologians of any voice 
in the Councils of the Church, and the parochial clergy of their in- 
dividual and collective franchises,” as well as getting rid of all lay 
or secular interference, and thus working up to the final coup d état. 
For it is abundantly manifest, in spite of Cardinal Manning's dis- 
claimer, that the proclamation of Papal Infallibility was from the 
very first the grand object for which the Vatican Council was sum- 
moned. For the detailed evidence of this we would refer our readers 
to these volumes; only one or two salient points can be noticed 
here. Mr. Arthur makes frequent reference to Lord Acton’s two 
German publications on the Council—Zur Geschichte der Vat. Con- 
cilsand Sendschreiben an einen deutschen Bischof ; and no writer had, 
or well could have, better opportunities of information, being as he 
was at Rome during the Council, and in constant communication 
both then and previously with leading —— civil and ecclesi- 
astical, concerned in the proceedings. Lord Acton most directly con- 
tradicts by anticipation the statement borrowed byCardinal Manning 
from Ceceoni that the Cardinals, when consulted, were all but unani- 
mous in favour of holding a Council; he says that they gave their 
counsel against the project, and the Pope proceeded in spite of 
their opposition. He also mentions, as does Friedrich in the 
Contemporary Review, that when it was proposed by Archbishop 
Manning to insert a declaration of Papal infallibility in the 
epinegel Address of 1867 to the Pope, the French bishops were 
up in arms, and insisted on its being withdrawn. 

But in fact the cat was let out of the bag, if we may be pardoned 
the colloquialism, by the Jesuits themselves, in the famous article in- 
serted in the Civilta Cattolica of February 6, 1869, which suggested 
that the Council should not last more than three weeks, and that 
the new d should be adopted by acclamation. Bishop 
Plantier of Nimes echoed the suggestion in a pastoral, and the 
Civilia article was prominently reproduced within a week in all 
the chief Ultramontane journals; the Univers no less than three 
times called special attention to its “exceptional importance and 
significance.” And it must be remem that the Civilta was no 


Civilian. 2 vols. 


ordinary Ultramontane organ, even though specially inspired ; it wag 
much more. A Papal Brief of 1866 by express “ exercise of 
apostolic authority ” had erected its Jesuit staif of editors into s 
Collegium Scriptorum in perpetuity, and the same document com- 
mends their past services in propagating “the true doctrine” and 
defending the authority, powers, and rights of the Apostolic See. 
“ Gallicanism,” according to the Civiltd, “ was in fact buried under 
the heel of the Immaculate, when Pius IX., by his own authority, 
laid down the definition of 1854.” It is then a little curious that 
Cardinal Manning should be so entirely oblivious of facts and dates 
as to speak of “the fable that the infallibility was to be defined 
by acclamation” as “ first formally announced in Janus,” which, 
he adds, “ appeared in Germany in the year 1868.” Janus appeared 
in Germany in August 1869, and the * formal announcement” in 
question consists simply of a citation in the Introduction of the 
Civilta article of the previous February. In connexion with the 
Civilta and its teaching on the Papacy, to which Mr. Arthur has 
devoted a chapter, we may cite from another poftion of the work 
the opinions of two distinguished Roman Catholic laymen of our 
own time. In his paper on Spain and Liberty, posthumously pub- 
lished in the Swiss Bibliothéque Universelle, and noticed at the 
time in our columns (March 18 and July 29, 1876) Monta- 
lembert, writing shortly before his death, thus speaks of the 
Civilta :— 

Had any Jesuit, of any reputation in Rome, expressed himself in 1848 or 
1850, as does the Civilta in our days, must surely not a single Jesuit college 
would have been opened in France; and more than that, not one French 
soldier would have gone to Rome to re-establish the tempora! power. So 
much for the past. And as to the future, without putting on the air of a 
prophet, one may affirm that in the old world and the new, more Jesuits 
than one will shed bitter tears when hereafter they find lying in the way 
of the Company the pages just published by their Roman brethren in the 
official journal. 

With this may be compared the statement of O’Connell a genera- 
tion earlier, in one of the Select Speeches since edited by his son :— 

I am sincerely a Catholic, but I am not a Papist. I deny the doctrine 
that the Pope has any temporal authority directly or indirectly in Ireland. 
We have all denied that authority on oath, and we would die to resist it. 
He cannot, therefore, be any party to the Act of Parliament we solicit, nor 
shall any Act of Parliament regulate our faith and conscience. In spiritual 
matters too the authority of the Pope is limited: he cannot, although his 
conclave of Cardinals were to join him, vary our religion either in doctrine 
or essential discipline in any respect. Even in non-essential discipline the 
Pope cannot vary it without the assent of the Irish Catholic bishops. Why, 
to this hour the discipline of the General Council of Trent is not received 
in this diocese. 


And there is a closer connexion than may at first sight appear be- 
tween the arbitrary theories of Papal jurisdiction which O’Connell 
so pointedly condemned, and the infallibilist dogma which in his 
day, as Archbishop Kenrick very forcibly insisted, “ Catholics by 
ublic oath repeatedly denied” in this country. For while, as 
boy pointed out in his speech, this infallibility was the principal 
if not sole object of the Council, Lord Acton adds that it was 
itself regarded as a means to an end, that end being the exercise 
of unlimited authority. To secure the object the Bishops were 
not allowed to know anything beforehand of the points to be pro- 
posed, or to have a word to say to the rules and forms of pro- 
cedure, and their attendant theologians were told by the Cardinal 
Secretary that their duty in connexion with the Council was 
“nothing”; even the form used for the Tridentine canons was 
changed to that of Papal Bulls, for the Vatican decrees run in the 
name of the Pope, “the Holy Council approving.” With one 
further extract, illustrating that all but universal belief in Papal 
Infallibility which Cardinal Manning assures us had always pre- 
vailed in the Church, we must close our notice of these interesting 
volumes :— 


Darboy set out, from his diocese of two millions of souls, to bear witness 
that the doctrine of Papal infallibility was not the faith, and never had 
been, on the banks of the Seine. Manning set out to testify that it was the 
faith and the tradition on the banks of the Thames. Clifford set out from 
Clifton to declare that it was not the faith on the Avon. Deschamps went 
to prove that it was the faith in Malines. Dupanloup went to prove that 
it was not, and never had been, the faith in Orleans. Cullen left Dublin to 
demonstrate that it was, and ever had been, the true faith of Ireland. 
MacHale left Connaught, bracing up his fourscore years, to go and bear 
witness that it was not the faith he had learned, no, nor any of his coevals. 
Spalding embarked from Baltimore to testify that it was the ancient faith 
in America. Kenrick set forth from St. Louis to protest that this was the 
reverse of the truth, and to prove that he had never been taught it in 
Maynooth, and even to tell of the first time when the doctrine was broached 
within the walls of that college. Rauscher left Vienna and Schwarzenberg 
Prague ; Haynald left Hungary and Strossmayer Croatia ; Von Scherr left 
Munich, Melchers Cologne, and Forster Bresiau, to testify that the faith 
and tradition of their Churches had not ignored, but had withstood, the 
new doctrine. They had to add that the conscience of the people was so 
set aguinst it that it was as much as the authority of the Church was worth 
to attempt to impose it upon them. Von Ketteler left Mainz to testify loudly, 
but with so uncertain a sound that no ordinary man could “know what 


was piped or harped.” 


THE CIVILIAN IN LOWER BENGAL* 


J ers average Englishman probably does not perplex himself 
with efforts to realize the everyday life of an Indian Civil 
Servant. If he ever thinks at all on the subject, his ideas may 
most likely be taken from some sporting narrative, or Anglo- 
Indian novel, or tale of the Mutiny, written with a distinct 


the Civilian in Lower Bengal. By an ex- 
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purpose. The chances are that he carries away with him an 
extremely incorrect or one-sided view of official life. We do not 
allude to such capital performances as the Chronicles of Dustypore, 
or the Letters from Madras, now more than a quarter of a century 
old. But with some writers every incident in Anglo-Indian life is 
connected with slang and sport. In others the main characters 
are foolish, eccentric, and vulgar. A third book is “ all beer and 
skittles,” and is made up of a boar hunt, life in camp, and flirting 
at a Hill Station. Nearly all deal in caricature or exaggeration. 
The author of the two volumes before us need not have been at 
the trouble to conceal his name. If any passed candidate for the 
Indian Civil Service, now employed in taking notes of a criminal 
case in our Police Courts as a preparation for an Oriental cutcherry, 
wishes to form a correct notion of his future duties, he cannot do 
better than study this work. A more genuine, faithful, and lively 
narrative of an Indian career we have rarely read. It is full of 
odd details, and yet perfectly intelligible; it teems with personal 
adventures, and yet avoids personalities; it presents us with photo- 
graphe of the Commissioner, the Judge, the Magistrate, and the 

uperintendent of Police, and yet is never disfigured by ill-natured 
and irritating remarks. It is,in short, a well-drawn picture of 
the hard work, the ennobling duties, and the short periods of 
relaxation and amusement, which make up the sum total of 
official existence in the interior of the country. The author 
was never selected for any of those posts which are the am- 
bition of young men who have gained exhibitions at public 
schools, or taken honours at the Universities before entering 
for the Civil Service. He was not drafted into any secretariat. 
He has displayed no special aptitude for finance. He never served 
for a day in a Non-regulation Province. His sphere of duty was in 
the beaten track of our oldest acquisition ; and, even in that, ill- 
health prevented him from rising to any higher post than that of a 
district officer. It may be thought that the chapters on the voyage 
round the Cape, and the first few months passed in Calcutta, could 
have been spared. They contain rothing new or striking. The 
capture of an albatross, the attractions of a gay widow, the mono- 
tony of life at sea, Calcutta with its heat, dinner-parties, and mos- 
quitoes, have been described over and over again. But the train- 
ing which eventually turns an active young fellow into a District 
Judge or Commissioner of Division, and may land him in Council, 
at Belvedere, or at Parell House, has never, to our recollection, 
been described with more truth and earnestness, or with more 
touches of real humour. There is hardly an anecdote which might 
not be capped, or a commentary on native peculiarities which 
experience does not endorse. 

The author served in five districts in different parts of the 
Bengal Presidency, each admirably calculated to develop his capa- 
cities for governing Hindus. At Tirhoot, his first destination, he 
studied indigo and indigo-planters, shot in the Nepaul Terai, passed 
his examination in the vernacular and in law and procedure, and 
experienced the intense loneliness of life at a sub-division or 
out-station where the Englishman is the only white face in a popu- 
lation of five hundred to the square mile. From this he was 
transported to Nuddea, the seat of Hindu orthodoxy, where he be- 
came conversant with the cultivation of indigo in another form, 
and familiar with the Bengali as well as the Urdu language. 
Residence here entailed a short furlough to Europe. On his return 
to India the author, after a brief stay at Hooghly, was appointed 
to the charge of the Dacca District; and between this station, 
Mymensingh, and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, the remainder of 
his career was passed, till domestic sorrow and impaired health 
drove him to take a reduced pension of 350/. a year. It may 
be somewhat difficult to convince the general run of readers that 
any interest can be got out of sucha record. It cannot be in the 
features of the country or in the character of the people. We have 
here no wild non-Aryan tribes without the restraints of caste or the 

llutions of Hinduism, such as Cleveland civilized or Meadows 

‘aylor conciliated. Life at one station, with the inevitable ice- 
club, the mutton-club, and the racket-court, seems very much like 
that at another. There is the same avenue of fine trees; there 
are the same glaring houses with their green venetians and their 
broad verandahs; the rubbish and discomfort of the native town; 
the ceaseless round of cases in court and of inspection out of it; the 
evasions of native subordinates ; the chicanery and subterfuges of 
half-educated pleaders and attorneys; the uncomfortable journeys 
by boat and palanquin; and those rapid and startling breaks and 
interruptions which rarely allow a public servant to reap what he 
has planted or to carry out any one of his cherished plans. It is 
because the author observes accurately and describes faithfully that 
he has made so much of commonplace materials which have been 
within reach of others. He has given life to the character and 
position of the “ District Officer,” who is emphatically the embodi- 
ment of English ascendency and the mainspring of our political 
machine. ards may devise forms, correct irregularities, and 
reduce masses of correspondence to shape ; Secretaries may suggest, 
and coe Councils may carry out, the most perfect civil or 
criminal codes conceivable; the Viceroy may have the sagacity to 
perceive and the influence to pass an executive measure which 
should content or pacify ten millions of people; but, unless the 
District Officer can interpret the intention, work out the law, 
triumph over native apathy, and govern through imperfect native 
instruments, the code may be almost a dead letter, and the remedy 
may only be a fresh source of suspicion and discontent. 
e of the most prominent features‘ brought out in this book is 
the continuous, downright, hard work which is now exacted of 
every civilian after his first six months. To tale, for instance, 


the conduct of judicial cases, while sources of dispute are as fre- 
quent as ever, pleaders are more pertinacious, litigants more 
determined, supervision more regular, knowledge of law, language, 
and procedure more imperative than ever. Executive work is 
doubled or trebled. Districts have certainly been subdivided, and 
there are now five and six officers where there used to be one. 
But the multiplication of subordinate courts and police-stations 
entails more reference, inspection, and correspondence ; larger sums 
are now spent on district roads and ferries; local budgets require 
a good deal of preparation. Municipal and Conservancy Acts, 
intended to introduce the art of self-government amongst educated 
natives, are only effective after floods of talk and in spite of much 
obstruction and inertness; and we are compelled to say that the 
trials of the author and his contemporaries were not a little aggra- 
vated by the tremendous activity of a certain clear-headed Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who bears a most suspicious likeness to the 
member for the Kirkaldy Burghs. To do the author justice, 
however, he has a good word at parting for such an enlightened 
but intolerant despot as Sir George Campbell. 

Another attractive feature in these experiences is the power which 
the author shows to seize the humorous aspect of official life. We 
often hear of “ moral influence” as a great engine of civilization. It 
is far better, we are warned, than downright dictation or physical 
force. It takes precedence of legal compulsion. It exercises an 
indefinable but irresistible influence over the conduct of men. From 
these volumes we learn exactly what the phrase means. There 
are a great many things in India for which the State is responsible 
and with which communities and individuals must not meddle. 
War and peace, the administration of justice, the protection of 
life and property, great public works, and the postal service, are 
obviously of this kind. But Government has neither the time nor 
the money to do everything, and one part of its functions is limited 
to teaching natives of wealth or independence how they are to use 
their advantages and to play their part in life. Agriculture, for in- 
stance, is to be improved, and specimens of New Orleans cotton or 
Carolina rice are sent to the District Officer for distribution to 
enterprising zemindars. Those who take up the subject warmly 
are patted on the back and praised in the annual Report. 
Those who do nothing or hand the matter over to bewildered 
village functionaries, are branded, on the other hand,as “ un- 
enlightened” and “apathetic.” Perhaps, in the cold season, there 
is to be an agricultural exhibition, at which the Lieutenant- 
Governor will preside in person, and will distribute medals and 
certificates to Baboos who exhibit the biggest sugar-canes, the 
fattest oxen, the most graceful and diminutive ponies, and the most 
pungent chillies. ‘Moral influence” must come into play on the 
part of the Commissioner, who is bound to get subscriptions, or to. 
prevent such mistakes as the judges being asked to give pri 
for calves with five legs, children with heads of abnormal size, or 
other monstrous freaks of nature. Sometimes this influence is 
directed, not to passing shows, but to works of an enduring cha- 
racter. An embankment is required to improve the look of the 
station drive; or funds are necessary to finish a hospital, or to 
repair a bridge, or to clear out and complete a magnificent 
reservoir, or to turn a waste piece of land, the receptacle of filth 
and rubbish, into a people’s park. It is obvious that in such 
matters rich bankers and landholders ought to set an example. 
Energetic officials require neither law nor regulation to teach 
them how this is to be done. A meeting is called, and it is of no 
use for unimproving and weak-minded philanthropists to plead that 
the time is not yet come for this sort of thing ; that natives rather 
like squalor and disorder, and don’t care for pleasure-grounds ; and 
that subscriptions will be promised on account of the rank of the 
chairman, and not for the sake of the object with which the meet- 
ing is summoned. We confess that we see no very great harm in 
magistrates using a little gentle persuasion to get a few hundred 
rupees for a useful purpose out of men who are ready to 
squander thousands on marriage festivals and funeral su ; 
But somehow the further we get from Calcutta, or ead 
quarters, the more paramount is this admirable moral influ- 
ence, and the more curious is its working. We remember the 
case of a District Officer in the North-West Provinces, known 
for his vigour of management, who could not get the inhabitants 
to come forward handsomely for a bridge over a nudlah on which 
he had set his heart. At last he hit on the following simple ex- 
pedient. On taking his seat in Court one morning he quietly gave 
the following order in a grave tone to his head clerk:—“Open a 
Lal Bahi, or ‘red book,’ for the names of subscribers to my new 
bridge; and open a Kala Bahi, or ‘ black book,’ for the names of 
bad characters, of whom there are a great many in the neighbour- 
hood.” The reader will have no difficulty in anticipating the 
issue. The subscription list for the bridge was filled up in a few 
days. 

Into the recesses of native character, with their labyrinth of 
deceit and evasion, it is not given to every Englishman to pene- 
trate, but occasionally we get a glimpse of what is going on behind 
the scenes. On one occasion a vigilant police superintendent 
rode quickly to the scene of an affray and found that, though a man 
had been killed, his corpse had been cleverly concealed by the 
aggressors whose servant he was, and that of an old man who had ~ 
died of fever put in its place, with a couple of spear wounds 
inflicted after death, so as to make it appear that the other 

y were the offenders. Another time a high-caste Brahmin 
et the magistrate into the secret of a case which 
he had allowed to be got up, years before, against a rival 
planter. One of this native yentleman’s mahouts had acci- 
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dentally broken his leg while cutting forage; so here was an 
a too good to be lost, of proving by false witnesses that 
the injury had been done by the planter’s servants, and acapital 
case was got up. It is fair to state that the attorney for the 
planter was not backward in meeting one false case by another, 
though he had not the advantage of a broken limb to support it. 
Native editors of newspapers may pretend disbelief of such ugly 
proceedings, and English barristers may think that the revelation 
is discreditable to the administration of justice; but any one who 
has had practical experience knows what is hidden undera smooth 
exterior, and will quite understand that a person considered 
“respectable” cannot be brought to “see that there is any- 
thing dishonourable in allowing false cases of this sort to be got 
up in his favour.” Equally suggestive are the remarks which 

author makes about the dodges and devices to which 
native officials resort in order to comply with calls for schedules 
and returns, The moral standard of native opinion may be on 
the rise; but it is not yet easy to convince a young Hindu that 
accounts must not be cooked and doctored, or to get native juries 
to convict where religious prejudices or social antipathies are at 
stake. In cases of housebreaking and dacoity—that is, gang 
robbery with violence— they are quite ready to give the benetit of 
any doubt in favour of the Crown. The explanation is simple. All 
jurymen are respectable householders, and are often employed 
away from their homes. A deposition about a gang of ruffians who, 
with torches and blackened faces, break into a dwelling at mid- 
night, insult the women, torture the servants, and ransack the 
ancestral chests, invariably sets them thinking of their families, and 
enlists their feeling on the side of the law. Nothing is more certain 
than that, but for the high public standard of honour, integrity, and 
truthfulness maintained by the Indian services, things would be 
worse ; but the writer admits, and we agree with him, that, as 
regards bribing amongst natives, an Englishman’s horror of it 
seems to get “toned down” after a long residence in India. It 
is at times very hard, if not impossible, to measure native 
thought and feeling by the strict rule applicable more or less to the 
conduct of every Englishman. 

We notice one slight error in the vernacular phrases which are 
here and there introduced into the narrative. At p. 211, vol. ii., 
speaking of a magistrate whose vigorous proceedings had inspired 
native landholders with awe, the author makes the head native oilicer 
say “ zarra dum khaya,” “they had to eat their breath a little” ; 
in other words, “they were somewhat cowed.” No doubt they 
were, but it was because the said magistrate “ zarra dhamkaya,” 
had snubbed or chidden them a little. The author has made two 
words of what is really one. Dhamkdna, the word used, is to 
threaten or menace, and is a Hindi verb. Diim Khdna would not 
exactly mean to eat your breath, as in the text, but to be deceived, 
or to be silent, or to be stewed over a slow fire. 

We must regret that ill-health deprived the author of the 
opportunity of rising to that eminence in some department or 
other which must assuredly have been his. Sometimes it happens 
in India that men have written entertaining books who are by no 
means good officers, while “ crack Collectors,’ devoted to the desk 
and hard work, have never penned a line out of office, nor read much 
beyond the Penal Code, the Board’s circulars, and a daily paper 
orso, To have written these volumes,a man must have pride 
in his work as well as a lively pen, a thorough comprehension of 
the good and bad qualities of the natives, a strong sense of duty, 
and a delicate appreciation of humour. 


JAMES’S FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS.* 


EADERS of Mr. Henry James's clever novel The American, 
which was reviewed not long ago in these columns, will 
naturally turn with interest to a collection of essays by the 
same writer which have appeared from time to time in American 
_—— but now make their first appearance in an English dress. 
. James begins his volume with an essay oa Alfred de Musset ; 
and those who love this poet’s works will be to some extent 
thankful for any effort on the part of a clever writer to rescue his 
name from the obscurity into which it has fallen among English 
ple. As we quite expect that such a statement as we have 
just made will occasion indignant denial, we may as well at once 
put forth our warrant for it, which lies in the fact, which is within 
our personal knowledge, that a very few months ago the chosen 
representatives of literature in two of the most “ intellectual” 
cities of Great Britain were unaware that such a person as Alfred 
de Musset had ever existed. We must, then, be glad that Mr. 
James has placed an essay on Musset in a prominent position in 
his volume ; but we must confess to being less pleased with what 
the essay contains. In the first place, we are disposed to quarrel 
with the writer for what strikes us as a remarkable piece of 
inconsistency. He says of the “ Elle et Lui” business that 
it has been “abundantly—superabundantly described,” and that 
“there is, indeed, a sort of colossal indecency in the way 
it has passed into the common fund of literary gossip.” 
Here we entirely agree with Mr. James, and to show our 
approval of his sentiments, we will leave unnoticed the eight 
pages which, after this Po he himself devotes to consideration 
of this already “‘superabundantly described ” incident, and turn at 
once to the general judgment which he passes upon Musset. And 
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here we are again disappointed to find our confidence in the 
writer's criticism shaken at the very outset by the remarkable 
statement that “the most beautiful of his comedies” is 1/ ne 
faut pas badiner avec Vamour. Musset was not a perfect writer, 
though we do not think he was so imperfect as Mr, James would 
have us think; but, in his least happy moments, he never could 
have been guilty of putting such a clumsy title as this to any of 
his works. The play which the writerintends to refer to is On 
ne badine pas avec Tamour, and it is of course a matter of 
opinion whether it is or is not the most beautiful of the poet's 
comedies. It is not very easy to reconcile with each other Mr. 
James's opinions as to Musset’s place among poets. “He was 
beyond question one of the first poets of our day,” we are told in 
one sentence; and yet we learn further on that, if dignity is an 
essential quality in poetic productions, “poor Musset is in the 
vulgar phrase nowhere ; he is a mere grotesque sound of lamenta- 
tion. But if, in judging him, you do not stint your sympathy, you 
will presently perceive him to have an extraordinarily precious 
quality—a quality equally rare in literature and in life. He has 
passion.” How anybody, whether he “stints his sympathy” or 
not, can read Musset for a quarter of an hour without discovering 
this “ extraordinarily precious quality,” we can scarcely understand. 
The writer presently tells us that “ Musset has never risen 
higher ” than he does in the letter to Lamartine. The same phase 
of passion is, to our thinking, and we should imagine to that of 
most readers of Musset, expressed with infinitely more force and 
beauty in the Nut d’Octobre, to which, strangely enough, Mr. 
James seems to prefer the Nuit de Maz, of which last he says, 
venturing upon the poet’s region of metaphor with a daring which 
one cannot but admire, that it “is impregnated with the breath of 
a vernal night.” In the last page of his essay the writer observes 
that the charm of Musset’s work is that it has “a tinge of the 
ideal, a touch of poetry.” This is a needlessly cautious statement, 
which leads up to the expression of an opinion that we must look 
on Musset himself, as we do on his writings, with some help from 
our own imagination, and that, “even with such help taken, we 
cannot but ieel that he is an example of the wasteful way in which 
nature and history sometimes work—of their cruel indifference to 
our personal standards of economy—of the vast amount of material 
they take to produce a little result.” That is to say, in the words ot 
the next sentence, all the miseries, shortcomings, and extravagances 
of his life were “ necessary in order that we should have the two or 
three little volumes into which his best could be compressed.” It 
is strange to finda writer of Mr. James’s talent—a writer who has 
himself a not inconsiderable share of the creative faculty—giving 
currency to so common and mischievous a piece of cant as this. It 
was the excuse which Musset himself offered for his follies. Con- 
scious himself of his curiously double nature (to which Mr. 
James makes no reference), he said that, if one of his two selves 
made a fool of himself, the other would turn his experience to 
account. But the theory that a poet must plunge into excesses in 
order to make verses about them is not one which ought to be en- 
dorsed by a sober critic. Granted that Musset had the true poetic 
gift—and this Mr. James does not attempt to deny—it cannot 
have been necessary for him to grovel in the mud in order to ob- 
tain a view of the heavens. It is true that his experiences gave 
him subject-matter for many beautiful poems; but it is obviously 
untrue that without such experiences he could not have been a 
poet. 

In the essay on Théophile Gautier which follows that on Alfred 
de Musset, we find less to disagree with in the general scope of 
the writer's remarks. Yet it is startling enough to be told at 
the beginning that there are several reasons why we should com- 
pare Gautier with Mr. Browning, and that, “ if we do so, with all 
proper reservations, we may wonder whether we are the richer, 
or, at all events, the better entertained, as a poet’s readers should 
before all things be, by the clear, undiluted strain of Gautier’s 
minor key, or by the vast, grossly commingled volume of utter- 
ance of the author of ‘ Men and Women.’” Nor can we well under- 
stand Mr. James's comment upon the “ Pot de Fleurs,” the first 
stanza of which he prints with the last line italicized :— 

Parfois un enfant trouve une petite graine, 

Et tout d’abord, charmé de ses vives couleurs. 

Pour la planter, il prend un pot de porcelaine 

Orné de dragons bleus et de bizarres fleurs. 
“We may almost fancy,” writes Mr. James, “that the whole 
sonnet was written for the sale of the charming line we have 
marked—a bit of Keats Gallicized.”. We must confess to an ob- 
tuseness which prevents us from seeing the peculiar charm of this 
line, and can only hope that other readers of the book may have a 
There is a certain amount of truth 
in the essayist’s statement—which is the key to his whole opinion 
of Gautier—that ‘‘Gautier’s figures are altogether pictorial; he 
cared for nothing and knew nothing in men and women but the 
epidermis”; but pictorial figures are capable of expressing a good 
deal of character, and, to our thinking, Gautier’s perception goes 
considerably below the surface. The people of his stories are fantastic 
enough, but they are neither monotonous nor mechanical; and it 
does not strike us as true that “he deals only in stuffs and 
colours.” Passing over Baudelaire, who is, to our thinking, 
unworthy of the trouble which Mr. James has bestowed upon him, 
although we quite agree with the writer that Baudelaire “ went in 
search of corruption, and the ill-conditioned jade proved a thank- 
less muse,” we come to Balzac. To this great author Mr. James 
devotes the longest of his essays, which may be read with far 
greater satisfaction than the two on Musset and Gautier which we 
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have criticized. Indeed we have little fault to find with this 
beyond its somewhat over-rhetorical style, a salient instance of 
which is found in the last sentence of the paper on Balzac’s 
letters :—“ The Comédie Humaine has a thousand faults, but it isa 
monumental excuse.” The essay on Balzac is followed by one on 
George Sand, in which, among much well-considered criticism, 
we come upon one startling paradox. George Sand’s novels “ are 
the easy writing which makes hard reading. . . . . 
All the world can read George Sand once and not find it in the 
least hard. . . . George Sand invites reperusal less than 
any mind of equal eminence. Is this because, atter all, she was a 
woman, and the laxity of the feminine intellect could not fail to 
claim its in her?” What the “ laxity of the feminine intel- 
lect ” has to do with dulness of style we are not quite sure ; but, 
while we are quite ready to admit that George Sand did possess, 
and sometimes exhibit, a portentous power of dulness, we cannot 
admit, as a general rule, that her works do not “ invite reperusal.” 
There is one of her romances of which Mr. James makes scant 
mention—FPierre gut roule—which, apart from the great attrac- 
tions of its story, characters, and dialogue, must invite frequent 
reference, if not “reperusal,” simply because of its value as a 
standard work of criticism. 

We cannot attempt to criticize all Mr. James's criticisms; 
and, merely remarking that he seems to us to underrate 
both Charles de Bernard and Gustave Flaubert, we pass on to 
his essay on “Ivan Turgénieff.”. The introduction of an 
essay on the Russian novelist in a book of which the title is 
French Poets and Novelists is excused in a few lines of preface ; 
and, in a certain sense, M. Turgénietf is a French novelist. But 
of this sense we are surprised to find that Mr. James tales no 
secount. The author has a paper further on in his book on 
“ Mérimée’s Letters”; and it is odd that he has not recognized 
the tolerably patent fact that M. Turgénieff’s method is distinctly 
founded on Mérimée’s. The admission of this fact detracts in no 
way from M. Turgénieff’s power ; but it is a fact which can hardly 
be overlooked. It is only a man of exceptional literary gifts who 
can dare to leave his stories deliberately unfinished and unex- 
— trusting to find readers who will be content either to 
esire no explanation or to supply one for themselves, and will feel 
no irritation at having had their emotions skilfully played upon 
for no tangible result. Mérimée and M. Turgénietf are the two 
writers of modern times who have dared to do this, and both have 
no doubt had the reward of their courage ; although we con!ess that 
we do not, as Mr. James does, “ know of several excellent critics who 
to the question, Who is the first novelist of the day? would reply, 
without hesitation, Ivan Turgénieth.? M. Turgénietf has the rare 
gift of genius; but he is not the only writer of the day who has 
it, Mr. James’s essay on the Russian novelist is followed 
by papers, less interesting than most of those in his volume, 
on the two Ampéres, on Mme. de Sabran, and on Mérimée’s 
letter; and his book ends with one on “The Théitre 
Francais.” Mr. James begins his essay with a notice 
of M. Sarcey, to whom, catching up a common but not 
altogether true impression, he attributes an almost superhuman 
power over the fortunes of Parisian plays and actors. Further, 
speaking of M. Sarcey’s Comédiens et Comédienncs, Mr. James 

wells with satisfaction upon the absence of all personal gossip 
from the French critic’s pages in this work. To show how much 
this praise is deserved, we need only refer our readers to the 
notices which have appeared in these columns of M. Sarcey’s per- 
formances in this line. For the rest, apart from some trifling 
technical mistakes, Mr. James's essay on “ The Théitre Francais” 
is sensible enough; but we must regret that he has adopted a 
common cry in putting M. Got at the head of all his compeers as 
an actor. M. Got is an actor of great, one might say of immense, 
merit, but he is not so far above all other French actors as we are 
often told, and he certainly has not the genius of Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, whom, in a list compiled according to merit, Mr. James 
uts three places below him. We have read French Poets and 
oralists with interest, but we would rather meet Mr. James 
again as @ novelist than as a critic. 


CAVALRY TACTICS.* 


gp late Major Charles Adams somewhere establishes the logi- 
cal inference that, “if the transition in the power of the 
weapons used in war is great, the change in the fighting formations 
must be proportionate, however startling.” Is it certain that we 
practically allow the truth of this in the instructions for infantry 
tactics? It is very certain, at any rate, that as regards the forma- 
tions, organization, and equipment of our cavalry much remains to 
be done. These are not in correspondence with the experience of 
late wars, or with the requirements of to-day; still less are we 
justified in expecting that in the next great war we shall be in a 
condition to give lessons to our opponents. The Germans, on the 
other hand, are not content to profit only by their experiences; 
they seek to be beforehand in the path of improvement, and to 
anticipate changes. One reason for their doing so is that they per- 
ceive that, as pointed out by theauthor of the work before us, 
“formidable as firearms are, both large and small, they have by no 
means reached their utmost development.” The truth is that, in 
this age of change, it is dangerous to adopt any fixed, unalterable 
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standard. Without hastily rushing into radical measures, it ig 
possible, and certainly it is prudent, to be ever in readiness te 
move on. 

According to the “ Cavairy Officer,” “ the time has certainly come 
for seriously considering whether some modification cannot be in- 
troduced into the tactics of cavalry by which they may be enabled 
to cope as successfully as of old with the other arms. If this is 
impossible, they will soon become: (as indeed some have 
already been bold enough to assert) obsolete on the field 
of battle.” It must be remembered that we are not opening a 
new question, but reopening a question under new con- 
ditions. The use of cavalry with skill at the right moment 
and in the right numbers has always,” says Major Home in his 
précis of modern tactics, been considered one of the most difficult 
problems in war. . . . ‘To say the day of cavalry on the field 
of battle is past is merely another way of saying that the know- 
ledge of how it should be used is wanting.” The balance of ex- 
perienced judgment is very decidedly of opinion that cavalry will 
yet be of great utility on the battle-ground, though perhaps 
to a less degree than in former days. But the same autho- 
rities also maintain that changes in formation, organization, 
and equipment are indispensable. The days for action by 
masses in the face of infantry may be regarded as virtually 
past. Major Frank Russell says:—‘I think we must all 
acknowledge it is no longer possible to use cavalry in the 
manner of the first Napoleon. Huge masses of cuirassiers can 
no longer hope to break through the centre of an army, or to have 
any success avainst unbroken or undemoralized infantry.” Masses 
offer too patent a mark; and “ as infantry,” says our author, “ will 
no longer have to be encountered in squares or heavy masses, a 
close formation, the object of which is to burst through and dis- 
rupt these masses by the excessive shock of the onset, is not now 
required.” The Duke of Cambridge, speaking at the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1876, said:—“I apprehend there 
are many occasions when you must sacrifice troops for the good of 
the whole, and on those ocsasions I have no doubt the cavalry 
must take its share of being sacrificed as well as any other 
branch of the service; but beyond that Ido not think any large 
body of cavalry would ever be sent to the front against the fire- 
arms of the present day.” But, if we have practically done away 
with action by masses as against infantry, it by no means follows 
that we can dispense with mass manceuvres. It is highly probable 
that in future the clash of large outlying bodies of horse will 
precede the contact of the infantry. Major Russell writes :—‘“I 
venture to make a prediction, of the truth of which I am fully 
satisfied, that, within a few days after the next European war 
is declared, we shall hear of a great cavalry battle. ... The 
cavalry of each combatant will press on that of the other; each 
will attempt at one point to tear aside the curtain before it, and 
the result will bea great cavalry action. . . . It is therefore more 
than ever necessary to study and practise handling masses of 
cavalry in combined action.” And in a précis of an article from 
the Militair Wochenblatt, Colonel Ouvry says, “At the com- 
mencement of the next war, according to all probability, cavalry 
masses will come into contact, for most certainly the experiences 
made by our cavalry in 1870 will not be overlooked by our 
enemies.” We cannot therefore agree with our author that 
“cavalry combats on a large scale should be avoided, since they 
can have no decisive effect on the fortunes of either army, and 
simply waste an expensive, though indispensable, arm.” As Major 
Russell observes, “The general whose horsemen prove victorious 
will not only have the prestige of an early success, but will also 
have the inestimable advantage—by the acknowledged superiority 
of his cavalry—of being able to screen his own movements, and to 
penetrate those of his adversary.” 

Those who advocate the general introduction of mounted rifle- 
men as a substitute for regular cavalry forget that, to meet the 
opposing shock of good cavalry, horsemen of a like calibre are 
required. The question of giving horsemen rifles is totally 
distinct from that of employing mounted riflemen. We quite 
agree with the author that “those tacticians who wish to turn 
our cavalry into mounted riflemen can have no conception of the 
difference between the genius of the two arms.” “I am 
far,” he says again, “from despising moanted rifles; on the 
contrary, I believe that the first European army that makes 
use of them will gain thereby great advantages; but it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be distinctively infantry, 
using their horses only as a vehicle to obtain increased 
power of locomotion.” Authorities, however, are not quite agreed 
as to the advisableness of having corps of mounted infantry. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley writes :—‘ It is to.be hoped when we have again 
to take the field, that our cavalry, the finest in the world, may be 
supplemented largely by mounted infantry.” He speaks of these 
as being the men for outpost, advanced, and rearguard duties, and, 
in conjunction with really good cavalry, for patrol and recon- 
naissance work. “'The dragoon of a hundred and fifty years ago 
was a foot soldier on horseback ; he had the fighting, training, and 
arms of a light infantry soldier, and the rapidity of locomotion 
belonging to the hussar.” Major Russell, on the other hand, con- 
tends that it would be “ most undesirable to convert any portion 
of our small and insufficient body of cavalry into mounted mrs 
or to create any new arm answering to that description. It wo d 
seem that every sixpence which the country will consent to spend 
on our cavalry should be devoted to increasing the strength of our 
skeleton regiments, to making them truly effective, and to creating 
reserves.” General Shute declares himself “ perfectly certain that 
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cavalry soldiers should be so thoroughly instructed in dismounted 
service and the use of their rifles as to render such a force as 
mounted riflemen unnecessary.” Major Russell “ can see no reason 
whatever why cavalry soldiers proper should not be drilled and 
accustomed to perform all the manceuvres of infantry, nor can he 
conceive why their power to manceuvre on foot should in any way 
impair their efficiency on horseback.” We must say, on the whole, 
that we are inclined to be of this officer's opinion. If the cavalry 
of the great leader’Seidlitz was always trained to act on foot and 
achieved so many and such great successes, other horse may do 
the same. Our author is of opinion that the use of firearms by 
cavalry is not normal, but exceptional ; “a firearm of sofne sort is 
however, in fact, indispensable to every cavalry soldier.” The 
Germans go beyond this. In the précis by Colonel Ouvry 
above quoted we read—“ The view that the sabre is the arm 
which forms the essential characteristic of the cavalry man must, 
since the experiment of 1870-1, fall to the ground. The most com- 
lete independent action for cavalry must be the watchword in the 
ture, and to aid this a good firearm must be supplied.” In 
Germany even Lancers have a certain proportion of rifles in every 
squadron, All authorities are at one upon this point, that horse- 
men furnished with rifles should have quite as efficient ones as 
those given to infantry. “It is scarcely fair,’ says one writer, 
“to ask cavalry armed with carbines that shoot indifferently at 
500 yards to engage infantry armed with rifles that shoot well at 
1,500.” The Prussian cavalry were some time since given rifles 
carrying 1,300 yards, 

Our author writes strongly in favour of formation in single rank, 
“yank entire,” and in so doing is supported by high authorities on 
military matters from the Duke of Wellington to Sir G. Wolseley. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that this should be the first reply 
to the infantry breechloader. Rank entire, successive lines with 
opened files, extreme rapidity, and oblique or flank in preference 
to direct attack, or both combined—such are the conditions 
desirable for effectual onslaught upon infantry. And in all such 
attacks, when they cannot be delivered with complete surprise, it 
is supremely essential that the infantry should be in disorder, or 
have been weakened by previous action, or be in evident want of 
ammunition. The author is further of opinion with Boguslawski, 
that “ against artillery alone cavalry has at least as good a chance 
as ever it had. At long ranges they will suffer more from rifled guns 
than they formerly did from smoothbores, but at short distances 
they have their revenge.” At short ranges the guns have no 
longer the advantage of the grazing fire of case-shot from the 
smoothbore. 

Passing to another topic, the “ Cavalry Officer” remarks, 
“Few questions in the military world have been more debated 
than the comparative advantages of heavy and light cavalry ; and 
even now no very definite conclusion seems to have been come to 
on the subject.” There can scarcely be a doubt that light cavalry 
are the fittest for attacking infantry and artillery. Every moment 
gained by the speed of the horse represents many lives spared. 
And even if large sums were expended in mounting the “ heavies ” 
as well in their own style as the others, the latter would yet un- 

uestionably retain greater mobility. The “ heavies,” properly led, 
should crush their lighter antagonists in the shock of charge. 
Hence, if it is anticipated that cavalry actions will precede 
the clash of infantry, it would certainly seem to be unwise 
to rely entirely on light horse, far less on mounted riflemen. 
It is noteworthy that the French have since their last war 
abolished Lancers, and added very considerably to the number of 
their heaviest cavalry—Cuirassiers. They hold to the idea that the 
cuirass not only assists the soldier's power morally, but is a posi- 
tive protection more valuable than has generally been allowed. 
Strange as it may seem, it is by no means unlikely that, since 
fighting behind earthworks will have so large a place in the 
warfare of the future, some armour-covering for the head, 
neck, and perhaps arm, may be devised for infantry, who 
could easily be relieved of much of the weight they now carry. 
The author comes to the conclusion that “no one class of 
cavalry is perfectly adapted for all the very different sorts of work 
they may be called on to perform.” We do not think, however, 
that he has made out a case against adopting a policy of compro- 
mise. Overweighting in every kind of cavalry is undoubtedly 
the first evil to be remedied. Why may not solidity and due 
mobility be obtained by giving a powerful, well-bred horse, 
backing him with a rider somewhat over eleven stone, and 
reducing some of the dead weight at present carried? More 
money would provide the required animals. Cavalry of this 
kind should be able to hold their own in a mélée; and 
would be perfectly suitable for all work properly appertaining 
to light horse. Much inconvenience would be obviated were 
it found possible to devise a cavalry of compromise. When the 
writer strongly recommends the lance, and an increase in the 
number of our Lancer regiments, we must remember that he 
is inclined to make firearms play a “ very subordinate” 
German opinion is not at all with him when he says that “ the 
true relation of the latter to the sabre and lance is precisely that 
of the infantry soldier's bayouet to his chief weapon, the rifle.” 
What is so much lost sight of in this kind of argument is the 
fact of the enormously increased value of firearms. Cavalry—let us 
say light cavalry—will be able no doubt frequently to avoid an un- 
toward clash with heavier opponents by the use of a long-range 
carbine. It is for this reason, amongst others, that we do not see 
See advan oi retaining “heavies” for one sort of 
medium weights for another, light weights for another. Would 


it not be better, in view of the tendency of the rifle to equalize 
matters, to have only one kind of cavalry, and that one good all 
round? Let us not be misunderstood; we do not advocate 
mounted riflemen as substitutes, but a uniform cavalry having 
sabre or lance, and every man having a short long-ranging carbine, 
Shortness of barrel and length of range are not incompatible. 

We said just now that dead weight should be as far as possible 
dispensed with, All allow this in theory. But im practice the 
horse is laden with many superiluities, small in themselves but 
weighing much in the aggregate. We must refer readers to the 
valuable remarks in the book itself upon this point, merely 
observing that we agree with the author in the possibility of 
reducing, perhaps by a full stone, the weight necessary to be carried, 

The work concludes with an expression of opinion that “ cava 
may fairly hope to reap as great advantages on the battle-field as 
of yore,” through the adoption of formations by which the fire 
of breechloaders and artillery will be less severely felt, and the 
cultivation of speed in the attack. Every horseman should cer- 
tainly be acti up to think the same. As Sir Garnet Wolseley 
says :—“ It should be instilled into the mind of every cavalry 
soldier that his arm of the service is invincible, and more than a 
match under all circumstances for infantry or artillery. If he thinks 
otherwise, the sooner he exchanges into the infantry the better. 
Every cavalry officer should be a fanatic upon this subject.” No 
doubt the increased use of entrenchments on battle-grounds 
will naturally tend to circumscribe the action of horse; the 
extreme range and rapid firing of the rifle and the increased 
power of cross-fire will, we may be sure, as a rule, enable 
the foot soldier to hold his own against horse in any forma- 
tion and moving at any speed. But opportunities will oecur 
in the best regulated battles. If these occasions have be- 
come rarer than formerly, and are nearly always such as can 
be utilized only by smail bodies of horse, on the other hand 
there is yet opena very wide field for the employment of a 
numerous, well-trained cavalry whose action will precede the in- 
fantry shock, which will watch its varying phases, and be in readi- 
ness to reap the fruits of victory or palliate the results of defeat. 

On the whole, Cavalry Tactics will repay attentive perusal, 
although we cannot subscribe to some of the confident opinions 
enunciated. The author scarcely does the military authorities 
justice when he impatiently frets against what he considers their 
shortsighted conservative tendencies. He seems to forget that of 
late very much has been done towards the professional instruction 
of the cavalryman; and that competent judges hold that our light 
cavalry especially is not behind that of any other nation in 
practical knowledge of the duties it may be called on to per- 
form. At the same time, it is well to remember that tactical exi- 
gencies demand corresponding organization; and that on this head 
something more is required than patchwork, or “ putting new wine 
into old bottles.” 


PONCE DE LEON.* 


N this book we have one more instance of the vast dimensions 

to which the historical novel too often attains. Histories are 
very often long, and novels are very often long, but those who com- 
bine the two and write historical novels would seem to think that 
their works should preserve the length of both kinds of writing. 
It would, they feel, be an act of injustice towards the history 
which they are writing to abridge it ior the sake of increasing the 
interest of the novel; and no less an injustice would it be 
towards their heroes and heroines to rob them of their fair share 
of space so as to give more room to the facts of history. The 
result is a work which strikes a chill through the heart of any one 
whose duty it is to read it. It istrue that the book before us is 
but in one volume. But this one volume contains 435 large and 
closely printed pages. We have somewhat carefully calculated 
the amount of space it would fill were it printed as novels generally 
are, and we have found that it is equal to about six ordinary 
volumes. It gives an account of the rise of the Argentine Re- 
public, and it is such a book as might possibly be read with 
a languid interest by any one who, going to the River Plate 
in a sailing vessel, was becalmed for a fortnight or so in 
the Tropics, and then, looking about for something to read, 
found that there was no other book in the ship. But the moment 
that a breeze sprang up and swelled the sails we have no doubt 
that, were he even in the very crisis of the story, he would joy- 
fully send the book flying overboard. Al Gran Lueblo Argentino, 
salud! says the author by way of dedication. But why, when 
his dedication is so briet, is his story so long? Perhaps he 
thinks that a book written about a great nation must itself also be 
great; and so to his brief dedication he joins a big book, just 
as a preacher can tack on a sermon a whole hour long to a text of 
three words. That his book is great, at least is long, we 
readily allow, but that the Argentines are a great nation is 
more than we can admit. Greatness is, however, comparative, 
and, compared with Peru or Ecuador, they may certainly lay 
claim to some share of it. We can easily believe that in 
Buenos Ayres this story might be read with interest, for the in- 
habitants of any South American State might well be flattered by 
a book in which the first two stages in their struggle for independ- 
ence were described as the Babyhood of a Great Nation and the 


* Ponce de Leon; or, the Rise of the Argentine Republic. A Novel. By 
An Estanciero. London: Chapman & Hall. 1878. 
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Prowess of a Young Giant. For all we know the story may have 
been originally written in Spanish. If so, the author would have 
certainly done well to prepare an abridged edition for the English 
market. 

The tale he tells is indeed one which might be made interesting 
enough to English readers, for it contains an account of two English 
attacks on Buenos Ayres. In our own historical novels our writers 
have very rarely anything to tell of English reverses; and those 
who only study history in fiction grow up in the belief that no 
English army ever surrendered, and that no English ship of war was 
ever taken. In the present degenerate days we may have, it is 
true, an uncomfortable suspicion that science has made a great 
change in warfare, and that an Englishman is no longer a match 
for any three men of any other nation. But in the early years of 
this century nature was still everything, and by nature we were 
meant always to thrash everybody. It is well, therefore, for those 
who do not study history Me a by a novel that in two successive 

two British expeditions surrendered in Buenos Ayres to the 
iards. In the year 1806, on the 27th of June, our soldiers 
occupied that town, and on the 12th of August they were forced 
tosurrender. In July of the following year a more powerful force 
was sent by our Government. In the words of our author, “ An 
infant people had struck down the flag of a mighty nation, and 
had trailed it in the dust; in all the pomp and imposing majesty 
of mature strength a nation came to try conclusions once more 
with an infant people.” Unfortunately for us, we came at the very 
moment when this infant people was in that stage of its career 
which the author entitles “ The rowess of a Young Giant.” General 
Whitelocke, who was at the head of the expedition, was utterly 
unfit for his post, and he and his forces capitulated the very next 
day after they had landed. “The British flag was driven in 
i from the whole Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres.” White- 
, on his return to England, being tried by court-martial, was 
“cashiered and declared totally unfit and unworthy to serve his 
Majesty in any military capacity whatever.” Here we have by no 
means a bad subject fora tale; but, if we are to read of our own 
defeats and disgraces, we may surely ask that they should be 
told with tolerable brevity. It is enough that our forefathers 
were beaten, without their descendants being bored. As we 
have implied, a very pretty story might have been made out of the 
materials which the author had at his command. In the English 
force there is, of course, a young officer who is wounded and taken 
Dae aa He is nursed in the house of a Spanish gentleman, Don 
derigo Ponce de Leon, to whom he had previously rendered 
some service. This gentleman has, as may be expected, one only 
daughter. The officer was a Scotchman. His jacket was scarlet, 
his trews were tartan. He had the yellow hair, clear skin, blue 
eyes, and reddish whiskers of a Lowland Scot. It is certainly 
strange, seeing that he was a Lowlander, that his name was Gordon. 
But this objection is not of much importance. ‘The chief point is 
that his hair was yellow and his whiskers reddish. These seem 
almost enough of themselves to mark him out as the lover of Dolores 
Ponce de Leon, for she “ differed greatly in appearance from all 
the rest of her family, having: grey eyes shaded with long 
dark lashes, and hair gf a bright chestnut colour, which flowed 
over her shoulders in broad curls almost to her waist, sur- 
rounding her, if she stood in the sunshine, with a halo of 
glistening gold.” At first sight the lovers might have been 
thought to be of the same family, but “no one after a careful 
scrutiny could have taken them for brother and sister; they were 
types of two branches of one great race, the Anglo-Saxons of 
reat Britain, the Goths of Spain.’ Gordon lives two years in 
the family and learns Spanish so thoroughly that when the health 
of the English is proposed at a banquet he is able to make a much 
longer speech in return than we care to read. It is, as the fol- 
lowing extract from it will show, of a very different kind from the 
—— made by the soldiers that Harry Lorrequer used to write 
ut :— 

This liberty, which has been to me but as a brief holiday, has been to 
the majority of the men of this country the leading influence of their life. 
These immense plains which you call the Pampa are peopled by a hardy 
race of yeomen, who have grown to maturity in an atmosphere of freedom ; 
from their earliest boyhood they have been accustomed to think and act for 
themselves, they have been trained in self-reliance, the trammels of the Old 
World are to them unknown, liberty is with them the very essence of their 
life. And you who live in the city also feel the impulse of this all-pervading 
influence. Obsolete laws and customs fetter you and check the growth of 
the genuine instincts of your nature, but you breathe the free air of Ame- 
Yica ; around you stretch those boundless plains which speak to you when- 
= you look upon them of the nothingness of man in face of the immensity 


It is a pity that, in spite of the Pampa and “ this all-pervading 
influence,” such men as Francia, Rosas, and Lopez managed for so 
many years to play the tyrant with such success in these Argentine 
States. Ifa few of the obsolete laws and customs could have been 
Tevived to fetter them, there would have been a good many 
thousands more of human beings left alive to breathe what our 
author calls the free air of America. 

Gordon leaves Buenos Ayres to join the English army in the 
Peninsula, Whether he ever reaches it or is drowned on the way, 
the author, so far as we can make out, leaves in a pleasing uncer- 
tainty. The packet-ship in which he was to have suiled is lost on 
the coast of Spain, and his name is not given in the newspapers 
in the list of survivors. Neither does he ever turn up again in 
the story. In fact, we had come to feel no doubt that he and 
his reddish whiskers had sunk beneath the waves, when, in 
the very last page but one, he would seem to be still alive. The 


heroine is herself leaving for Spain. One of the Spanish heroes, 
who is, we believe, in love with her, though we are not sure, for 
in the history we often lose the thread of the love story, comes te 
take leave of her. “ Promise me,” he says, “that you will never 
forget the land of your birth; promise me that you will never 
forget that you are a Porteiia.” What, by the way, a Porteiia is 
we had ourselves forgotten before we reached that of the 
story—that is to say, if we ever knew. The young lady is not in 
equal ignorance, and replies:—“I can make that promise very 
easily, for I am a Porteiia. I love Spain, as you say, because it is 
papa’s country, but I am a Porteiia.” The gentleman then says :— 
‘“ Away across the ocean in the land to which you are going there 
isa pe soldier whose heart will beat with a wild joy when 
he hears that you tread the same soil ashe.” And yet the speaker 
had seen the newspaper containing an account of the , and 
seemed to have ttle doubt that the hero was drowned. We 
cannot pretend to clear up what the author himself seems 
to leave a mystery. But, whether there was a lover await- 
ing the heroine or not, the historical part of the book certainly 
closes in triumph. “ So joyously and gloriously,” writes the author 
as he winds up his story, “ ended the year 1810, with the booming 
of cannon and the loud clangour of the bells. So, decking her 
brows right early with the laurel leaves of victory, there rose up 
in the New World a new nation.” ‘This is very satisfactory, no 
doubt, for Buenos Ayres and the cause of freedom in general, but 
at the same time, as after all it is a novel that we are reading, we 
should have liked to know what became of the lovers. Was 
there a wedding, or was there not a wedding? Laurel leaves are 
all very well in their way, but in the last page of a novel that 
ought to have been printed in six volumes, the reader surely had a 
right to look for orange blossoms. He feels defrauded of his 
rights. What was the use of taking all the way to Buenos Ayres 
a hero with reddish whiskers, and finding for him a heroine who 
with her halo of glistening gold so admirably harmonized with him 
in colour—what was the use of bringing out of their graves the 
Anglo-Saxons of Great Britain and the Goths of Spain, 
if we are never told whether Doiia Dolores Ponce de Leon became 
Mrs.Gordon? The omission would seem to show how dangerous it 
is for a novelist to be an enthusiastic patriot. While he crowns 
the heroes of his country, he forgets the heroes and heroines of his 
story. We must, however, allow that one: of the pair of heroes 
and heroines does get happily married. The author, perhaps, 
would maintain that Marcelino Ponce de Leon is his chief hero, 
and that when he had married him he had done all that could be 
reasonably required. But we, too, have our patriotic feelings, and 
we shall give the precedence to-our countryman with his reddish 
whiskers. 

This book is certainly written with enthusiasm, and rege 4 
however tedious it may be, it is saved from being . 2 
do justice to his theme the author divides it not only into 
chapters, but also into books. Each book has its prologue, while 
to the whole work there is a “general epilogue.” The first lines 
of the first of the prologues gives the key-note to the whole work :— 
“ The Argentine Republic drew her first faltering breath in a time 
of universal tumult. Europe wasin a blaze from the confines of 
Russia to the Atlantic ; the air reeked with blood, the demon of 
war strode rough-shod over a whole continent, at each step crush- 
ing some ancient nation to the dust.” It showed, at all events, 
some advance in civilization that a demon was shod in any way. 
It was something surely to have got rid of the hoofs. 
second prologue, which introduces the book entitled “ The Prowess 
of a Young Giant,” we are told that “the first tottering steps of a 
child, held up by the hands of its nurse, are not stri y i 
steps at all; they consist of a series of kicks with their heels upon 
the floor, and are in no way conducive to progression.” When we 
came to this passage we could not but feel that, so far as the story 
went, pages after pages that we had read were very much like steps 
of this kind. Certainly they did not help us on with the plot, and 
were by no means conducive to progression. 


YRIARTE’S VENICE.* 


_ second and concluding half of this attractive folio work is 
an improvement on the first part; the topics discussed have 
wider interest, and the engravings are more numerous and of 
higher merit. This closing volume treats of painting, ‘ypograph ’ 
lass, mosaic, lace, and medals ; it also comprises “ La Ville et 
Vie,’ and tinds space for even the Catié Florian and the pigeons of 
St. Mark's. The illustrations, though not of the rarest quality, 
may be welcomed for their number and variety, and serve to 
carry the reader pleasantly along canals and among palaces, 
churches, paintings, and fed apg gs people. The fault of the 
author is that, in his wish to be popular, he descends from 
the dignity of the historian and degenerates into mere gossip. 
Possibly M. Yriarte thinks that a little overdrawing and a colour 
rather too florid are not out of keeping with a city usually painted 
in Oriental pomp. : 

We need not follow the author in his trite account of the 
Venetian school of painting. Little that is fresh can be expected 
after the exhaustive treatraent bestowed by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle on the painters of Murano, the family of the Bellini, 


* Venise: Histore, Arts, Industrie, la Ville,la Vie. Par Charles Yriarte. 
Ouvrage orné de 525 gravures, dont so tirées hors texte et plusieurs en 
couleur. Paris: J. Kothsehild. London: Dulauet Cie. 1878. 
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and the later trio of Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret. Neither need 
we stop to glean the scanty literary materials cast by the author 
as on the wayside touching the history of a Republic which, 
exercising at critical times an important influence on the destiny 
of Europe, has left in its archives a mine of historic treasure. 
Strange to say, no adequate notice is taken of the life-long labours 
of Mr. Rawdon Brown among the hidden records of the city. 
Nor do we find mention made of other volumes which throw 
light on the dark places in the brilliant story of Venice. But the 
excuse for such shortcomings may be that M. Yriarte does not for 
a moment presume to be profound. It must, however, be admitted 
that the lavish allowance of illustrations in the letterpress gives 
attraction to the pages which deal with lace, costume, and glass, and 
to the chapters which treat of the doges and the life of Venice. 

Venetian glass naturally affords occasion for an interesting 
narrative, but more may be learygt from various publications by 
Signor Salviati. We, however, are not among those who wholly 
credit all that has been urged by Mr. Layard and others as to 
the supposed revival of a lost art. This alarming cry of lost arts 
was raised years ago by the Arundel Society when it reproduced 
by chromolithography, and thus sought to perpetuate, frescoes 
which were perishing rapidly. But the simple truth is that the 
art of fresco-painting has never been lost; neither has the art 
manufacture of glass-blowing. We recall in the island of Murano 
factories wherein are reproduced the glass beads and other vitreous 
wares known to travellers in the enticing shops of the Piazza of 
St. Mark. We also remember a visit to an exhibition in the 
island held expressly to prove that Venice had not forgotten the 
cunning of her hand. Thus we need add that 
skilled glass manufacture, though fallen into neglect, has never 
been wholly surrendered. Yet we willingly concede that Messrs. 
Salviati have, by research into ancient and recondite processes, suc- 
ceeded in reproducing colours and combinations of material which, 
if not actually unknown, had fallen into disuse. Nor must 
we forget the praiseworthy efforts made for the education of 
artisans by the opening in Venice of an evening art school. The 
difficulty had not been so much that any old process had been 
positively lost as that no skilled manipulists could be found. This 
educational and commercial movement, which at one moment 
promised to assume almost national importance, was timely ; it 
responded sympathetically to the new life springing up on all sides 
in Italy; and it gave, moreover, to a distressed population a means 
of honest livelihood. M. Yriarte contributes to the stock of our 
general knowledge, especially when he elucidates the obscure 
question as to the precise origin of lamps used in Eastern mosques, 
such as that in the Slade Collection in the British Museum. His 
discovery is related as follows :— 


When handling among the archives at the Frari the dispatches of a 
certain Ambassador of the Republic at the Court of the Sultan, I was 
much astonished to find, folded in four among the leaves, and fastened to 
one of them, a large parchment, on which the Grand Vizier of the Sultan 
had caused adesign to be drawn of a glass lamp, in the form of those called 
“ Mosque lamps,” with verses of the Koran in various colours upon it. Having 
investigated the dispatch of the Ambassador, which was addressed to the 
Doge, as was the rule, but in reality was addressed to the whole Senate, 
I found that the Envoy had received from the Grand Vizier the commission 
to order of the manufactory of Murano four hundred similar lamps for 
the ornamentation of some mosques. ‘This fact confirms absolutely the 
assertion of the writers who regard the glass of Murano as having been an 
element in the trade to the East. Let us add, in order to neglect no oppor- 
tunity of showing the force of the little expedients employed by the Senate, 
that the Ambassador, who desired nothing better than to stand well with 
the Grand Vizier, and who knew as a practical man that little presents 
keep up friendships, urges the Senate not to claim the charges, taking to 
himself to secure instead some political compensation agreeable and useful 
to the Republic. 


The chapter on Mosaics might easily have been amplified. The 
art which is said to be designed for eternity extends over wide areas 
of space as well as of time. What may be termed its geographical 
distribution reaches within our observation on the eastern side from 
Constantinople up the Adriatic to Ravenna and Venice; while on 
the western side its centre is in Rome, its southern extremity at 
Palermo, and its northern limits at Orvieto and Florence. We 
happen to be writing within immediate reach of some of the 
most ancient of these remains, which, speaking broadly, may be 
divided into two classes—the one in type and origin Roman, the 
other Byzantine. We need scarcely say that, of all modes of wall 
decoration, none are more resplendent in colour, solemn in shade, 
or more in accordance with the strict conditions of surface orna- 
ment, and that, of all the buildings thus enriched, none are more 
worthy of study than the cathedral of St. Mark. A Byzantine 
structure, cavernous in its arches, yet in its five domes seeking the 
sky, containing slumbrous shadows lit by precarious lights amid 
deep vaults and dark vistas, offers fitting abode for an art which 
in its symbolic and mystic forms belongs, not to present times, 
but to remote ages. This strange interior speaks as a medley of 
many tongues; the eye, too, is struck with the motley aspect of 
the mosaic clothings which, like tapestries falling to pieces, have 
been from time to time patched together with old and new materials. 
We have heard the interior of St. Mark’s irreverently compared to 
an old curiosity shop; with more justice it may be likened to a 
museum, wherein have been brought together works often in- 
congruous, but always valuable either for art teaching or historic 
association. Here are con ted at least five centuries of 
mosaics, varying in style from archaic Byzantine to modern 
Italian. It may be interesting to supplement the account given 
by M. Yriarte from notes we have made on the spot. 

We will speak chiefly of the inevitable decay and destruction 


of mosaics by time, concerning which there is much mig. 
apprehension. The trite saying has already been quoted that this 
art was made for eternity, and there are certainly mosaics in the 
Vatican and the Lateran which date from the time of the Romans; 
= the reparations under which they are now seen prove that even 

oman work was for time, and not for eternity. Ravenna we 
remember to have found, in the tomb of Galla Placidia, a heap of 
tesseree, or cubes, which had fallen to the ground from the early 
mosaic of Christ as the Good Shepherd. In like manner we have 
taken up handfuls of tessere, the débris of the mosaic pictures 
which adorn the facade of the cathedral at Orvieto. It can- 
not, therefore, be matter for surprise that the cathedrals 
of Venice and of Torcello should have shared in the com- 
mon calamity. In Torcello the magnificent mosaic of the 
Last Judgment passed through a period of rottenness prior 
to its restoration. And in St. Mark's, within our observa- 
tion, two pieces of gold mosaic, each at least the size of a hand, 
peeled from the wall and fell bodily upon the pavement. In the 
Capella San Zeno of the same church the destruction by time and 
by the hand of man has been so utter that it was deemed fortunate 
when a few large pieces came from the vault entire. The chief 
cause of this widespread and in great degree inevitable decay is 
that the underlying mortar or cement, by reason of moisture and 
of changes in temperature, losing its tenacity, lets the mosaic eubes 
fall by their own weight upon the floor. 

We will now say a word as to the restorations made during the 
lapse of centuries. And again, as might be expected, the expe- 
rience of Venice finds its parallel in other parts of Italy. A 
mosaic is destined fora long life; it necessarily passes through 
divers vicissitudes of fortune; its very existence, as we have seen, 
may be placed in jeopardy, and, in order to avert gradual or sudden 
overthrow, it needs, even more than a panel picture, something 
besides mere watchfulness. If a hundred cubes fall, they must 
be replaced, and that speedily, otherwise a thousand more will 
follow. Ifthe same tessere can be restored to the spots whence 
they came, little injury is done; but unhappily such restitu- 
tion is seldom in the nature of the case practicable. For the 
most part, not only new materials are used, but the integrity of 
the first design is tampered with. How cruelly St. Mark’s has 
thus suffered any one can see who will use an opera- 
glass. He will there find mosaics which may be compared 
to a certain boat which had been so often patched that not 
one of the original planks was left. This imaginary case 
is usually put by metaphysicians to elucidate the moot ques- 
tion of the preservation of personal identity under constant muta- 
tions of body and of mind. A like nice point may be raised as to 
whether a mosaic preserves its individual identity when all its 
original component parts have been changed. At all events, the 
original aspect vanishes under the barbarous process occasionally 
practised of supplying the lost parts of a composition not by 
solid cubes but by surface paint. This makeshift resorted to in a 
past generation has left its mendacious handiwork in the nave of 
St. Mark's, Venice, in the apse of a church in the Forum of Rome, 
and elsewhere. It will be easily understood that legitimate repara- 
tions, if skilfully made, become toned down by time, and fall into 
unison with the older work. Hence it curiously enough happens 
that, when their turn for destruction comes, connoisseurs utter 
lamentations as over the loss of the original. But an eye accus- 
tomed to such composite products can usually detect differences, if 
only in execution, or in what may be called the touch. In St. 
Marii’s, at least, the handling, or as it were the handwriting of the 
mosaicist, can scarcely be mistaken ; the change of masters and the 
lapse of centuries are marked by the transitions of style. 

Our purpose in what we have said has been to show that neither 
in Venice nor in any other city of Italy have we to deal with 
mosaics, frescoes, or other wall decorations in their original state. 
All have undergone from time to time repeated changes and 
restorations. What chiefly is to be regretted is that prevention 
was not preferred to renewal ; that premonitory symptoms of decay 
did not forewarn of imtpending destruction; that when a picture, 
panel, or canvas was time-eaten, when a fresco-painted wall was 
falling or a mosaic roof rotting, the saving hand did not bring 
timely aid. As to the safe keeping of mosaics two simple sug- 
gestions may be thrown out. One is, that as soon as the cubes or 
tesserze give signs of loosening or falling away, some glutinous 
substance should be rubbed into the interstices, and pressure used 
on the surface—a method employed with advantage in panel and 
fresco paintings. This would avert the calamity of the mosaic 
coming down in mass. But, considering the almost inevitable 
necessity of taking away the most precarious portions of the com- 
position, not only ought accurate drawings to be made, but a 
cast in ag ape should be taken of the surface, so that each 
cube may be replaced, if not by its original, at least by a fac- 
simile. Such provisions are at this moment urgently called for as 
to an early mosaic in the apse of St. John Lateran in Rome. Con- 
sequent on changes in architectural construction, preparations are 
now made for the taking down of this grand composition. 
The whole will be absolutely lost, and without recall, un- 
less faithful registers are taken. The recent restorations in St. 
Mark’s have been not without reason severely criticized, and it 
is but a poor apology to say that explanations given by the 
architect and the mosaicist make it apparent that recent repara- 
tions have been carried out with more care than those in bygone 
centuries. Avowedly the difficulties are great; but emergencies 
have to be met, and at all events public monuments cannot be 
permitted to fall down on the heads of the people. 
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Undoubtedly the effect produced on the mind by any work of 
art is complex. Association sy bemy to the merest trifle, and 
thus the removal even of dirt from a picture has been known 
to create dismay. Sir Edwin Landseer once said that a dirty pic- 
ture when cleaned looked as strange as the habitually dirty face 
of a man when washed. Neither was recognized for the original. 
Whatever is familiar is accepted, and certainly a new or re- 
restored mosaic, fresco, or glass-painting can never make the same 
strong appeal to the imagination as the ancient work. This we 
have recently felt when standing in the choir of a Tuscan cathe- 
dral, in the apse of which rises a gigantic figure of the Saviour. 
The mosaic now presents a bright new surface, and, having lost the 
dust of ages and the dim colouring of antiquity, it seems but a thing 
of yesterday, and no longer speaks from far-off times. In Venice, 
perhaps more than in any other city, it becomes hard amid the new 
needs arising out of altered conditions to maintain the ancient 
landmarks, the old lineaments, and the former life. Yet happily 
the general masses and broad effects still remain, and, above all, 
the de and the sea and the blue hilis are for ever unchangeable. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


| Pai is undoubtedly an excellent subject for an illustrated 
work on a large scale. Not only are the manners and customs 
of the people highly picturesque, and the scenery, if some- 
what monotonous, strikingly impressive and individual; but, as 
Herr Ebers reminds us*, the land bears the stamp of three dis- 
tinct civilizations, The qualifications of Herr Ebers himself as an 
Egyptologist, and the skill and taste of German artists in the 
reproduction of all objects with a classic or archzological colouring, 
are matters of general notoriety. Under these circumstances it 
was perhaps unnecessary for the author to sound the trumpet of 
his work with the energy displayed in his preface; though it must 
be owned that, puff for puff, the direct has the advantage over the 
indirect in honesty and simplicity, and possibly, if one really gets 
to the bottom of things, in modesty also. It must be admitted, at 
all events, that Herr Ebers’s recommendation of his subject, his 
coadjutors, and himself is borne out by the result; and that, if the 
work is continued with as much success as it has been begun, 
the German public will possess a most thorough and beautifully 
illustrated account of Egypt, ancient and modern, for a relatively 
small price. The arrangement of the work being geographical, 
the first part is entirely devoted to Alexandria during the first era 
of its history, and there is consequently nothing relating to the 
ancient Egyptian or Mohammedan period, excepting some plates 
relating to the latter. The topography of ancient Alexandria is 
well explained, although the addition of a plan would have been 
desirable. In general the author's erudition is by no means 
fatiguing ; we should even be glad to see him enter into his 
theme with something more of characteristically German thorough- 
ness. 

The latter clause of Herr von Bernhardi’s title-page is not 
superfluous ; his history is rather one of gencral European politics 
than of Russia.t It cannot be otherwise when the transactions of 
the few years between the second Peace of Paris and the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle occupy nearly seven hundred and fifty pages. 
There are a few interesting chapters on such specifically Russian 
subjects as Alexander’s efforts to promote education and the 
foundation of the military colonies. Essentially, however, it is a 
history of the Holy Alliance and of Russian diplomacy, more par- 
ticularly in France and Spain. The survey is instructive for 
political students, but is much too minute and elaborate for ordi- 
aary readers, 

The Berlin Academy of Sciences is making a useful contribution 
to Prussian history by the publication of acollection of manifestoes, 
memoirs, and other public documents issued during the reign of 
Frederick the Great.t The contents of the first volume relate 
almost entirely to the Silesian war, and consist principally of pro- 
clamations, declarations, and pamphlets officially and unofficially 
put forth in vindication of Frederick's claims to Silesia, with 
copious explanations by the accomplished editors. They include a 
spirited English defence of Frederick’s proceedings published in 
london, and attributed to the Earl of Egmont. 

Field Marshal von Traun § was no doubt a brave and worthy 
soldier, but he does not appear to have possessed any remarkable 
traits of character, and his military career is chietly interesting in 
relation to contemporary politics. His most distinguished military 
action was the indecisive battle of Campo Santo, fought with the 
Spaniards in Italy in 1743, for which ‘Te Deums were sung both 
at Vienna and Madrid. He checked the progress of Frederick the 
Great in the Silesian war, and covered Frankfort at the coronation 
of Maria Theresa and her husband in that city. 


* Aegypten in Bild und Wort. Dargestellt von unseren ersten Kiinstlern. 
Beschrieben von Georg Ebers. Lief. 2. Stuttgart: Hallberger. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Geschichte Russiands und der europiiischen Politik in der Jahren 1814 
dis 1831. Von ‘Theodor von Bernhardi. Th. 3. Leipzig: Hirzel. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 

t Preussische Staatsschriften aus der Regierungszeit Kinig Friedrichs 11. 
Im Auftrage der Kégiglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
herausgegeben von J.G. Droysen und M. Duncker. Berlin: Duncker. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Feldmarschall Otto Graf von Abensperg und Traun, 1677—1748. Eine 
Von A. Grafe Thirhein. Wien: Brau- 
miller, London: Williams & Norgate, 


An abridged history of the transactions of last year * is useful 
as a8 , but is chiefly interesting as a clue to the prevalent 

litical feeling of Germany. Uneasiness at the progress of 
sare clearly traceable, and with reason, for Panslavism is 
infinitely more formidable to Germany than to any other nation. 
It seems to be felt that the recent course of Germany requires 
some apology, and one is found in attributing it to the need of a 


counterpoise to the ill-will of England—a malevolence of which 
England is unconscious. The spread of Socialism is a more 


legitimate source of disquiet ; but the writer finds consolation for 
the electoral triumphs of the Socialists in attributing them to the 
inefficiency of the candidates of the bourgeoisie. The progress of 
Socialism is further ascribed to the severe legislation against 
Trade-Unions, which is said to have driven numbers of well-dis- 
posed workmen into the Socialist camp. The Republican victory 
in France is attributed to the feat of a foreign war—a theory only 
explicable by a fixed resolution to see all things from a German 
point of view. Other features are a necrology of eminent persons 
deceased during the year, from which we perceive with satisfaction 
that the world has lost no citizen of the first rank except Thiers 
and Le Verrier; and a sketch of the affairs of the world a hundred 
years ago, paralleled with the existing state of affairs. The 
Eastern question, then as now, constituted one of the princi 
topics of public interest, and few believed that its ultimate solu- 
tion would be so long deferred. 

C. Bullet is writing a serviceable, though unpretending, 
history of the events of the last six years. Each country is to be 
treated separately—a plan which may occasion some repetition, but 
has the advantage of keeping the threads of the story distinct. 
The first volume is devoted to France and Germany, the history 
of the latter being naturally treated with far ter copiousness, 
The work is executed with impartiality and judgment, and in- 
cludes a number of careful summaries of particular episodes in 
German legislation, such as the Falk laws and the renovation of 
the currency. The history of all the other States is to be com- 
prised in a single additional volume, which shows that the scope 
of the work is rather rational than cosmopolitan. 

Lébichau f, in Saxony, was sixty years ago the seat of the 
Duchess of Sagan, a lady of the ducal house of Courland. Highly 
accomplished, and endowed with a most amiable disposition, she 
attracted an interesting society around her, some particulars of 
which are communicated ira rather too discursive, but generally 
agreeable, style by her adopted daughter, Mme. Emilie von 
Binzer. Jean Paul was the most illustrious of her guests, Tiedge 
and his guardian angel Elise von der Recke the most constant, the 
gifted and unhappy Anselm von Feuerbach the most interesting. 
The elder Feuerbach also figures among Mme. yon Binzer’s recol- 
lections, as do Bittiger, Gustav Parthey, and other well-known 
personages. The book, indeed, seems to be partly grounded upon 
an unpublished autobiographical work by Parthey, some extracts 
from which appear so interesting that it is to be hoped that the 
whole may be permitted to see the light. 

Philipp Spiller § produces the opinions of eighty recent philo- 
sophers, both moral and physical, respecting the origin of things, 
in order to show how widely they have erred from want of ac- 
quaintance with his theory of the primitive ether, which explains 
everything. Although, however, his self-confidence may amuse, 
his remarks are not unworthy of attention. 

The vexed question, whether Galileo || was actually put to the 
torture, is again discussed by Herr Wohlwill, who determines it in 
the affirmative. The inquiry depends in a great degree upon tech- 
nicalities; such as the precise meaning of examen regorosum, 
territio realis, and such like terms of the Inquisitor’s art. The 
persecution and suppression of Galileo's opinions is a clearer case; 
as is the partiality and deliberate perversion of fact by the apologists 
of the Court of Rome. 

In an ingenious little pamphlet F. von Baerenbach{] endeavours 
to relieve the Darwinian theory of the imputation of being un- 
favourable to teleology; pointing out that the assertion of design 
in nature is not identical with the doctrine of final causes, and that 
the theory of evolution merely requires it to be conceived of as 
immanent in natural processes, instead of extraneous to them. 

Professor Du Bois-Reymond ** protests against another charge 
brought against physical studies—that of producing indifference to 
literary pursuits. He declares that, for his own part, he attaches 
the greatest importance to the study of literature, both classical 
and native, and regards it as the most powerful antagonist to the 
prosaic and utilitarian conception of life whose prevalence in 
Germany he deplores. At the same time, he considers that the 
natural sciences should be taught to a certain point, for the sake 
of stimulating the faculty of observation. 


* Das Jahr 1877. Leipzig: Dancker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

+ Geschichte der Jahre 1871 bis 1877. VonC. Bulle. Bd.1. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 

t Drei Sommer in Libichau, 1819-21. Von Emilie von Binzer. Stutt- 
gart: Spemann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Irrwege der Naturphilosophie. Yon P. Spiller. Berlin: Stuhr. London: 
Nutt. 

|| Ist Galilei gefoltert worden? 
Wohlwill. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: W 
gate. 

| Gedanken iiber die Teleologie in der Natur. Von F. von Baerenbach. 
Berlin : Grieben. London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Culturgeschichte und Naturwissenschaft. Von E. Du Bois- 
Reymond. i ; Veit & Co. London: Williams & Norgate- 


Eine Kritische Studie. Von Emil 
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Another discourse by the same eminent physicist* contrasts the 
condition of physiological instruction forty years «go with that of 
to-day, on occasion of the opening of the new Physiological 
Institute in connexion with the University of Berlin. Du Bois- 
Reymond dwells on the exceeding imperfection of the ap tus of 
those days ; the confusion of physiology with allied subjects; the 
neglect of important de ents of the science, especially those 
requiring a knowledge of electricity for their investigation; and 
the eccentric ulations of some of the professors. Excellent 
work was done notwithstanding; and it is to be hoped that the 
new Institute, which in material respects leaves nothing to be 
desired, may in this rival the old. 

Setting out from the assumption of the genuineness of the 
— Letters, Professor Harnackt strives to remove a difficulty. 

e internal evidence of the documents shows that they could not 
have been written much before the middle of the second century ; 
but ecclesiastical tradition places the om of Ignatius in| 
the reign of Trajan. Dr. Harnack labours at great length, and 
with much ingenuity, to prove that this is a chronological error, 
and that the martyrdom may very well have taken place under 
Hadrian, or even Antoninus. It may be questioned whether he has 
selected the preferable horn of the dilemma. If the epistles really — 
were written by Ignatius under the solemn and affecting circum- | 
stances supposed, it can only be said that Ignatius must have | 
been a very dull man. | 
+ Dr. Abel {, honourably known for his contributions to Coptic | 
philology, has published two very interesting and ingenious lec- 
tures on om as an index to national character. In one the 
distinctions between the French “ ami” and the German “ freund,” 
the English “ fair” and the German “ billig,” are selected as crucial 
examples. The latter word, it is remarked, combines in itself the 
conceptions which the English express by two words, “fair” and 
“ equitable.” On the other hand, the richness of the English 
vocabulary for nice distinctions of colour proves quicker and more 
accurate perceptions than are possessed by the German. The 
second lecture treats of the words by which different nations have | 
expressed the varieties of tender or affectionate sentiment. The 
English, Hebrew, and Russian languages are principally analysed; _ 
and the vocabulary of each is shown to be very copious. 

Dr. von Lasaulx § is a Professor of Mineralogy, and the object 
of his visit to Ireland was mainly geological. He is most copious, 
therefore, in his description of the Giant's Causeway, and of the | 
geological formations of the North of Ireland in general. As the 
_ of Lord Enniskillen, himself a distinguished geologist, he 

every opportunity for investigation, and his observations will | 
— be appreciated by Continental students of geology. In the 
uth of Ireland he appears more in the light of a tourist, always 
agreeable and intelligent, though his remarks, interspersed with 
uotations from the irish melodies, frequently betray the super- 
iality scarcely to be avoided by a casual visitor. Like other 
travellers, he is struck by the variety of physical type in the South 
of Ireland, and explains it by the hypothesis of an Iberian immi- 
gration. To the genuine Celt, so far as personal appearance 
extends, he is by no means complimentary. The book is prettily 
illustrated, and accompanied with an excellent map. 

Dr. Zschokke || is an observant traveller, intent on the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. He goes steadily through Denmark, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Sweden, methodically recording whatever 
seems worthy of notice, and is particularly attentive to the collec- 
tion of statistical information. His volume is accordingly rather 
solid and instructive than entertaining; nor does the tour appear 
to have been distinguished by any incidents of a stirring character. 

Herr Sophus Miiller’s § essay on the Bronze Age of Northern 
Europe, and its hypothetical division into distinct periods, is 
adorned and interpreted tu the eye by numerous wocd-engravings. 
The author concludes that the manufacture of bronze weapons and 
utensils was introduced into Scandinavia from Germany about 500 
B.C., but was perfectly naturalized in the former country; and 
that, after attaining a high degree of artistic perfection, it was dis- 

by the introduction of tin about the beginning of the 
hristian era. 

The tirst volume of a collected edition of the minor writings of 
the late Professor Vischer * contains his historical essays, which, 
with the exception of a review of Mr. Freeman’s History of Federal 
Government, relate exclusively to the history of ancient Greece. 
Among the most important may be named biographies of Cimon 
and Epaminondas, essays on Greek political systems, centralized 
and federal, and on the Athenian Constitution during the latter 
yeas the Peloponnesian war; and a general review of recent 

istories of Greece, English as well as German. 

There seems no end to modern works on ceramics in the lan- 

* Der iologische Unterricht sonst und jetzt. Rede. Von Emil Du 
Bois “Berlin : Hirschwald. Williams & Norgate. 

t Die{Zeit des Ignatius. Von Adolf Harnack. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


} Ueber Sprache als Ausdruck nationaler Denkweise. Berlin: Diimmler. 
Ueber den iff der Liebe in einigen alten und neuen Sprachen. Von 
Dr. Carl Abel. Berlin: Habel, London: Williams & Norgate. 


§ Aus Irland. Reiseskizzen und Studien. Von Arnold von Lasaulx. 
Bonn: Strauss. London: Williams & Norgate. 
|] Re-sebilder aus dem Shandinavischen Norden. Von Dr. H. Zschokke. 
ien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Die nordische Bronzezeit und deren Peri 
Miiller. Aus dem Dinischen von J. Mestorf. 


eriodentheilung. Von Sophus 

all Jena: Cistenoble. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 
* Kleine Schriften. 


Von W. Vischer. Soomeaen H. Gelzer. 
1. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


ages of all nations blessed with culture and spare cash, 
. Jiinnicke’s * promises to take a distinguished, if not the first, 
lace among German contributions to this department of artistic 
iterature. The first part is copiously and tastefully illustrated, 
and is distinguished by three features of especial interest—g 
chapter on falsifications and the best means of detecting them, a 
table of the marks employed by the chief manufacturers of all 
nations, and a bibliography of the subject. After these and other 
preliminaries, the formal treatment of the subject is commenced, 
embracing, so far as the first part of the work extends, the pottery 
of ancient Egypt and Assyria, and of Western Asia. 

The current number of the Rundschau+ is one of unusual 
excellence, although the most conspicuous contribution, a little 
metrical trifle entitled ‘ Die Eblis,” would hardly have deserved 
insertion save for its indubitable claim as an inedited relic of 
Goethe. “Renate,” by Theodor Storm, is a pretty little story of 
a German pastor's life in the last century. Dr. Gustav Hirsch- 
feld, so honourably distinguished in connexion with the excava- 
tions at Olympia, contributes a review of a recent work on 
Greece by a Greek, A. Moraitinis. The tone is apologetic, 
and yet encouraging; the glorious past of Hellas, it is 
affirmed, is still an element in her public life; the factious- 
ness and corruption of her politics are excused as the con- 
sequence of her cramped and diminutive territory. It is probably 
on the principle of the fitness of desperate remedies for desperate 
disorders that the Asiatic coast is claimed as well as Thessaly, 
Epirus, Crete, and the minor islands. An indirect contribution to 
the Eastern question is made in Professor Geffcken’s interesting 
article on the policy of Catharine II. Her aim was not the 
conquest of Turkey, but the foundation of a new empire for her 
second grandson, whom she significantly christened Constantine. 
It is curious to observe the statesmen of her day so unanimously 
convinced of the impracticability of a project destined to give so 
much trouble to their successors. Karl von Gebler’s paper, “ On 
the Track of Galileo,” describes in the most interesting manner 
the various spots celebrated in connexion with the great astronomer. 
Among them are his commodious but secure prison at Rome, of 
which a plan is given; and his apartments at the Villa Arcetri, 
where he composed his dialogues, and where he was visited by 
Milton. The usual appendix to the Review contains a long and 
characteristic letter from L. Feuerbach to his teacher Daub, 
announcing his intention of abandoping theology for philosophy. 

With the exception of a continuation of Seidlitz’s topographical 
and geognostical tour in the Caucasus, the Russian Review { is 
almost entirely devoted to statistical articles, containing informa- 
tion of much value respecting Russian trade, taxation, and railways. 
The latter is particularly important, as it exhibits in a tabular form 
the results of the working of each line. The prosperity of most 
Russian railways seems to have been severely checked about the 
year 1870, but to have since recovered. They appear, however, 
to be at present nearly stationary. 

“ The House of Fragstein” §, by F. Uhl, would be an excellent 
novel if the author were more studious of brevity, especially in 
dialogue. The personages seem to make it their object to say all 
that possibly can be said on a given subject. They are rarely 
irrelevant, but they are always exhaustive. Apart from this, the 
story is interesting and the characters are natural. They belong for 
the most part to good society ; and the story isa good deal con- 
cerned with financial and economical interests. The principal 
incident is the abstraction by a banker of caskets containing im- 
portant papers. The affair is treated by all concerned with a 
phlegm calculated to surprise English novelists accustomed to make 
so much of far less serious transgressions. 

The Breslauer Zeitung sees an extravagance in comparing Ebers’s 
Uarda and Homo Sum || to Plato’s Phedo and Symposium; the 
Triester Zeitung pronounces that in the author “there works in- 
deed a poetic spirit endowed with grace divine ” ; the Frankfurt Zei- 
tung discovers in Homo Sum “the Song of Songs of suffering and 
rejoicing humanity.” Similar panegyrics are recited by a choir 
of other Zettungen, “ with a unisonant melody,” as beautifully re- 
marked by one of them. After this it must seem horribly common- 
place merely to repeat our previous commendation of Homo Sum 
as a good novel deserving of a good English translator,and to add 
that it has found one in Miss Clara Bell. 


* Grundriss der Keramik in Bezug auf das Kunstgewerbe. Von 
F. Jinnicke. Th. 1. Stuttgart: Neff. London: Nutt. 

+ Deutsche R Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 4 
Hit. 7. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 

t Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Jahrg. 7. 
Hft. 2. St. Petersburg: Rottger. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ Das Haus Fragstein. Roman von F. Uhl. Wien: Manz. Londen: 
Kolckmann. 

|| Homo Sum. A Novel. ByGeorg Ebers. From the German by Clara 
Bell. 2vols. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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Milton. Vols. IV. and V.—Like Dian’s Kiss—North Behar—Pulpit Memorials— 

Plautus, Terence, and Catullus—Straightforward—Minor Notices. 


The 


London: Published at 3883 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— + 


UNION. _MARSICK, Violinist, from Paris, and 


Breitner 1 of Rubinstein), with Hollander, pace &e., at the FIRST | 
MATINEE of the Th y-fourth Season, ‘Tuesday, May7. De Beirot (tils de Malibran) pee 
and Composer, on May Th Subscription. Two Guineas for Eight Matinées, ending July 9. 
ialvtal F Nominations to be sent to Professor ELLA, 9 Victoria 

ware 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTY-NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place at Willis’s Rooms, og 
Wednesday, May 8. The Right Hon. W. E. FORS STER, M.P., in the Chair. 


First List of Stewards. 


The Lord Aberdare. J. E. Millais, Esq.. R.A. 
Arnold, M.A. F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
His Excellency the _ Minister. The Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham. 


The Lord O'Hagan. 
Frederic Ouvry, Esq.. 


Marston Clarke .A., OC. 
Robert Needham Philips, 


Sir Thomas Fowell Bux! 
‘The Lord Carlingford. 
Frederick Chapman, Esa. 
Edward Esq. 
The Lord Em ae 
The Viscount Enfield. 
bert Ferguson, Esq., M.P. 

The Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, MP. 
George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S. 
James Hopgood, E a 
Samuel Howard, 
Sir Henry James. M.P. 
Alexander W. Kinviake, Esq. 
Charlies J. Leaf, Esq. 
Frederick Locker, Esq. 
Charles James Longman, Esq. 
Rev. Samuel Manning, LL.D. 
Theodore Martin, Esq., C.B. 

10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Richard Horton Smith, ng Q.C., MA. 

Samuel Spalding, 

Leslie Stephen. Esq. 
v. Dr. Stoughton, D. ;LL.D. 

Russell Sturgis, 


Sir Henry Th = 
Anthony Trollope, Esq. 

The Lord Waveney. 

— Kem Esq. 


Geo: 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


T. GEORGE'S MEDIOAL SOHOOL.— 


‘The 


Beds. 


jurgery. urtl 
from the TREASURER or DEAN of the Sad, at the Hospital. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.— PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 


TIFIC (M.B.) EXAMINATION.—INSTRUCTION by and 
CLASSES is given at GUY'S HOSPITAL, during the Summer Session, in all 
the abov ve Examination.—F or further information apply to the DEAN, Guy" Hospital, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight, £40; Four, £20. Election Third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ScHOLA ARSHIPS. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£50, £50, £30, and £20 and all tenable for Four Veass, will be awarded 
after = xamination on May 1.—Apply to roy Bonsak, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40 and £20 a year), to be for 2. Ages and 153. Candidates 

examined at Kossull or Oxford, as prete cs.Apply, Rev. the 


obtaine 


f | ‘HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring 
Grove. near Isleworth, W.—French and German taught to every Boy, in addition to 
Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; Greek on the Classical Side only. Each Boy hasa 
“a Bedroom, warmed with hot-water pipes. 
Terms, 70. and 90 Guineas, A reduction For 
The next Ter m W . May 1. 
Apply to the Heed-Mester: i. R. LADELL, M.A. 


E RN OLLEG] E 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 6. 
THE 


COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE, Sussex. 
President—His Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., &c. &e. 
Head-Master—The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A. 
Master of Modern Department—The Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A. 
The ensuing TERM will commence on Thursday, May 9. 
THOS. HOLMAN, Secretary. 


VE R Cc O L L E @ 
President—The Right Hon. Earl ~2glaaa K.G. 
Tuition from 10 to - Guineas. Board £ 
For re apoly to the or the Hoy. SECRETARY. 
The NEXT begins on May 15. 
XOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH. — There will be 


VACANCIES in the Head-Master’s House at Easter.—For Prospectus, List of Uni- 
versity and other {fonours, &¢., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Mr. W. E. 


COLLEGE, Sussex.—Principal, 

LLOYD TREVOR. Head-Master. Rev. R.W. METCALFE, M.A.., St. John’s Coll., 
Cots - ‘The SECOND TERM will commence on Thursday, May 2._For Prospectuses apply 

to the PRINCIPAL. 


AUGEEN , BOURNEMOUTH.—The Rev. E. B. BRACKEN- 


BURY, of EF eter College. Oxford (late Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral), assisted by 


D 


MADAME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS’ THIRD GRAND 
ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL CONCERT, St. James’s Hal!, Tuesday, April 30, 
at Three o'clock. The estra will comprise Ninety Performers. Conductor— 
i. H. Weist Hill. Tickets: Sofa and Balcony Stalis, 10s. 6d. ; \lsand Balcony, 5s. 
3. 6d. ; Admission, Is. Tickets may be sco of Mr. Mitchell. ‘3 Old Bond Street ; 
Chappeli & Co., ‘oRew Bond Street; Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street ; 
inley Lucas, Wel r, & Co, Bt New Bond Street; Mr. Alfred Hays, 4 Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co.. 48 Cheapside ; of the usual Agents ; and at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’ 's Hall, 283 Piccadilly. 


HE BACH CHOIR SECOND CONCERT, and Last but 
Que, Evening, 29, St. James's Hall, Eight o'clock. Otto 
Mme. Lemmens-S Mille. Redeker, Mr. Shakespeare 

= te hel and Chuir. Stuils, 10s. 6d. ; 
d 3s.—Stanley Lucas, Weber, Co., #1 New Bond Street ; 3 
Chappell’ usual Agents; Hay’s, Ro yal Exchange ; and Austin’s Ticket Otli ice, 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER OCOLOURS.— 
Mail Best. Prom Nine till Seven. Admission, Cavalosue, APH 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ 
CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM. and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 


84LEM,” 22 feet; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Mar & 
atthe DORE GAL 3h 35 New Bond Street. Daily. Ten to Six. Is — 


EL AH WALTON.—ISLE of WIGHT, and other WATER- 


OLOUR DRAWINGS, chiefly Alpine and Easte ON VIEW and FOR SALE. 
Banton NOW OPEN at Burlington Gallery. 191 Piceadilly.. Ten to Six. Admission, 
ng talogue, Is. 


(jROSVENOR GALLERY.— SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


Open May 1. Admission, 1s. 
ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
The ANNIVERSARY, DINNER will take place 


the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 
o'clock. FREDERICK HTON, R.A.., in the 


in en Saturday, May 11, 
will be received and thankfully acknowledged by : 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
_Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guines. 


RISTIANS of the EAST.—The Ancient Church of f Christians, 
mmonly called NESTORIANS, have ited instruction from 


Me essrs. 
Messrs. 


ngland ; and a Committee Canterbury 
His Grace to send out, in the first 
‘ational Institution in the Nestorian Country. 
terbu; ond ane, Comen Lightfoot, Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart., R.J. Moore, Esq., 
ubseri 
ma be spread over ive year: years, and 


Masters, receives PU to prepare for Public Schools and Universities. 

house stands on the East Cliff, a few hundred yards from the sea, but completely sheltered on 
all sides by the pine-trees. which make Bournemouth such a desi ie place for Boys of 
delicate constitution. 


Besides the playground attached to the house, is 
of three acres, tovether with fives-courts, laundry, and sanatorium. 
cubicle to him 


Boy has a separate 
© t, and talking on any pretence in the is The School is 
-r to Thirty Boys, so that every attention to whose delicacy 

ful watching than is ina larger There i hurch close to 
1 vw choir of which Boys with good voices are admitted, Pupils are prepared 
ifferent Competitive Examinations. and up to the present time there been no 
single instance of failure. There are Drawing, Music, French, and German Masters, coda 
Drill Serjeant for Dr ll and Gymnastics. Terms for Boys under Fourteen, 100 Guineas ; above 
that age, 150 Gu neas.—For further particulars and reterences to Parents of past and present 
Pupils, apply to the Rev. E. B. BRACKENBURY, Saugeen, Bournemouth. 


A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll. Oxford, prapee Bors 
© between Seven and Fourteen for the Public Schools. Terms, 100 and 
Vacancies atter Easter. Address, Woolley Green, Romsey, Hampshi 


ire. 


‘M, A. Cambri of 
PUPILS. 


uses at Wares’ Library, 97 w. 


RIVATE TUITION, J. ACTON BUTT, 


M.A., Oxford, prepares PUPILS for Public Schools or the Universities. One Vacancy 
next Term.—Address, 99 8 dgate Road, Fi 


Wwe OOLWICH, ARMY. — MORGAN M. 
PUPILS for ranger, assisted for’ Woolwich the last ast last January. oth Toth 
in July, and 15th in January, « also two others, up.—50 Corn- 
wall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


ME. ARTHUR GAYE, M.A, A. (formesi 
Lecturer at Oriel College. Oxford) eoaches 
i idress, 40 Queen 


Scholar holar and Assistant- 
PUPILS for Univ. and C.S. 


INE (S AN DHURST), WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL.— 


Rev. Dr. HUGHES. Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam., assisted by Cam. 0 
resident French Master, prepares 12 PUPILS for the by C passed 300.—Ealing, W 


‘HE PHILBERDS, MATDENHEAD.— PREPARATORY 
OOL for ail the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A New House has been organised. imme- 

tely for the of number of YOUNG 
details apply to 


somewhat 
the Rev. E. “Puice, The Phil berds, Maidenhead. 


Weer and ARMY EXAMINATIONS. — Parents 


to have 80 the Coun for above. 
in dormed thet the of a heal hess 
Pupils in atthe at the last two 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, 
Square._ EASTER TERM will begin on Thursday, April 25. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


KENSINGTON. _—DAILY OLASSES for YOUNG LADIES. 


Seer ae TERM cormmnaneee May 1. For Terms and Prospectus address Miss 
Longridge Road, Earl's Court, Kensington. 


AGENGY or FACTORSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN, 
highly connected, with full i in the t of an Bante, is desirous of 
t Agent, 4A Middle Temple Lane, Lou: 


UsH HILL PARK, ENFIELD.— 


VILLAS, detached, of al rected in this beautifully-timbered_ Park, six 
from Railway ‘or and List of Houses, apply to Mr. FLOWERS, 


THE NEW RIVER.—The choicest Home Investment of this or any other age. 
MESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD will SELL, at 


Auction Mart, on W: chvente . May 15, at Two precisely, in Lots, numerous exeeed- 
ly a... FREEHOLD EST SS, forming portions of the King’s Moiety and of the 
y- a Moiety of this grand po perfectly unique undertaking ; together with certain 
New Shares and other Interests therein, offering to trustees, large and small capitalists, invest- 
ments unequalled in character both for present security and future prospects, comprising : 
One-Fourth Part of a Freehold Share in Ln King’s Moiety of the Estates and Interests in 
possession and expectant of the New River. 
One-Fifth Part of a Freehold Share in the King" 's Moiety aforesaid. 
One-Fourth Part of a Freehold Share in the Adventurers’ Moiety of the Estates and 
Interests of the New River, in 
£100 New Shares in the New River fully paid up), participating in all the advan- 
of the son property shares, both in p and and yielding 10 per 
nt. per annum 
Twenty-eight 1 London Bridge Waterworks Annuities of £2 10s. each, for 205 years unex- 
pired, payable by the New River. 


The income in respect of the above several properties at yao last was about £1,763, 
ee Rd an increase of about one hundred per cent. on that of a few years since, and but a tithe 
ay be expected in years to come. The New River was eae held in moieties by 

King jt I. and Sir Hugh Myddelton, its founder, hence the distinctive appellations of, the 
King’s Moiety and the Adventurers’ Moiety. Descriptive advertisements, see the * Times” of 
Monday.—Particulars of Messrs. SHOUBRIDGE & MAY, Solicitors, 19 Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; of 
Fre_p, Roscoe, & Co., Solicitors, 36 Lincoln's Inn Fields; and of Messrs. EDWIN 


‘OX & BOUSFIELD, 99 Gresham Street, Bank. E.C. 
Dr, -—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


kish Baths on the to Richmond 


ou 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Coptract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan,and Austfalia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
theirSteamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C..and 25 Cockspur Street,S. W. 


' I ‘YOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
MERICA see to BRAZIL and RIVER P LATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYA L MAIL STEAM PACKET com PANY \ eanend Tourists 
or information as to the 30) ailing an ap) ¥D. 
1 Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suitesof 
ms. SpaciousCoff for Lad dGentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the llotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


NORFOLK HOTEL BRIGHTON. 
The old-established County. Family Hotel 
entirely sepaitt in 1866,and more recently enlarged, is replete with every comfort. and in the 
best situ yn in Brichtes, between the West oo and the extensive Lawn Promenade. 
wand Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Roo 


GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


ARGATE.—CARLTON HOTEL.—Weekly Boarders, £3 3s. 
The Married, £5 5s._Full Tariff of R. KERR, Proprietor. 


OW. ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons having 

SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be t _ 
BROW NING. Manufacturing Dentists, Oxford treet, near the ‘Cireus a (late Messrs 
Street). “ The original and only genuine p 00 years. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 


STEEL PENS. 
"THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition. “* M. F. DENT’S 
is the finest we have ever had on trial."’ The Report on Chronometers, W. atches, &e. by the 
Judges at the oo hia Exhibition can be had on application._M. F. DENT, Chronometer, 
Watch. and Clock Maker to the Queen, 23 43 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROss 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


ueen and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince — - 
peror of Russia.—Old Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, Londo to ieee 


ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
for Tyo Stamps. Watches ent sie by pont. Benson's ew work,” Time and Tine 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
and ROCERTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed 
bination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Neliet ond ities 
sninated in Gold, Silver. and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 1%, 197, 988 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, wW. 


Pinovauo YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
cont ee on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
and 19.20. and #1 Cross Street, W.C. Established ottenhamCourt Road, 


THE AMERICAN 
PATENT REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


“So much admired at the late Conference of Librarians." Academy. 


Specimens may now be seen at Messrs, TRisner & Co.’s, 57 & 59 L Hill, 
Illustrated Price Lists on receipt of Gat 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Cu ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Celine. Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Wi Window or other Opening. 


ree._CLARK 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
City BraNcu—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Financial Results. 


The Annual Income exceeds 

The Assurance Fund is Over ......-0+-eceeeeeeeeeseeees «ee £2,107,000 
The New Policies in the year were 544, assuring . 308.115 
‘The New Annual Premiums were .......+++++++ eee £9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to - €3,726,794 


The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to «.++-.« ene 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
r WME Nd" ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a ite age, 
NV ‘Al LID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
Bonus. 

The Reversionary Bonvs at the Quinquennial Division in January 1877 (amounting to 
apm 0M), averaged 50 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the Premiums paid in the 

ve years. 

1 The next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1882, and Persons who effect 
NEW POLICIES betore the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 

Report, 1877. 

The Fifty-third Annual oy just issued,and the Balance Sheets for the ending 

June 30, 1877, as rendered to Board of ‘Trade, can be obtained at either of Society's 


Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
ERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


L{AND-LN-HAN D FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OF FICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invi invited from | persons of influence. 


PHENIxXx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELE, 
SOHN BROOMPIELD” } Secretaries. 


K QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The oldest Life Uffice on the Mutual system in the world. 
ms The ee Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 
neom: 
m... The “whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 


Tt has never allowed Commission or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have 
deen saved to the Assured. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
1836. 
OFFICE IN LONDON........++++ 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) ....--.ceeeeseeseeeees £2 
Insurances effected in all aaa of ‘the ‘World. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


l JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Total Funds invested ee++£1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions ..... ecvcccccccccccccccccccces: £2,200, 


—— ew for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 


ro F ora sor Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


(THE AGRA BANK,  Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, iadoan, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the [lead Office on the Terms gooey wih London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £ £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the fellowing terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terins to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection 
Sales and Purchases etfected im British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


(THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 
for holding a Book, &c., in any position over a Bed, Sofa,or Chair. Prices from 2ls. 
Write for Catalogue, containing Drawings of “ Exercising Chair” (with horse action), Patent 
Revolving Bed-Table, and every description of Invalid Furniture. 

A. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Receipts,and 

pimeutactarersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments. so long and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, bez to remind the Public that every article prepared by them oy a 

as entirely Unadulterated.—v2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 

Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London.S.E. 


HAB8VEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


ated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that h tle, pared 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label so many years, 


W ILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES.”—“ There’s no sweeter 
Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the *THREE 
CASTLES. Vide The Vi Sold onl. ‘igarettes, 
protected by the Name and Mark of of 
. D. & H. CO. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


INAH A N’S LL WHISKY. 

The Cream of Old Irish W hiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

some. by the’ Medical Protession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure. well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


OUR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 

for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finestof French Brandy. It is therefore strongly recommended as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered free in London, 40s, per dozen, in 


quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included. References or cash req 
| from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MER@HANTS, % GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH. 
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AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
F Y¥’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most deliciousand 


The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, Water,and A ir, Edited by Dr. HAsSALL. 
LENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.""—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


eee RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 
ali. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
S RUTHIN WATERS. rystal Springs. Corks branded “R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears ‘Trade Mark. 


LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


= ELLIS & Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—-W.BEST & SONS, 
Street, uare. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. Prepared by Savory & Moorz, 


143 New Bond Street, London. 


A MEDICINAL FOOD, for Persons suffering from 


Consumption and Wasting Diseases. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION counteracts the tendency to the 


above complaints, and nourishes the system. 


(THE MEDICINAL FOOD—PANCREATIC EMULSION. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE. And Sold by Chemists everywhere. 


[NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
E. See Name ys Label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as at 3s., 5s., and LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 
and 6s. 6d. POWDER. in loz. Bottles, at 4s. each.—By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, Ty MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW one. —See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, age free. This 
Edition contains all the leading Books of general interest lately added to yuel Z. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


NOTICE.—A New and completely_revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 
rreatly reduced prices, is now ready. ‘This alaieane contains Lg ot s Ride through Asia 
Minor, Marsh's Ride through Islam, Wallace's Russia, Baker's Tur McCoan’s Egypt, 
Schuyler’s Turkistan, Thomson'sV oyage of the Challenger, Life and Letters Charles Kingsley, 
ister Natalie. Blue Roses, Cherry Ripe, Won! and an unusually large Selection of other 
Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, and Adv enture, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of ‘modern Books. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXC., is 
published Tus Dar. 
CONTENTS: 
1. THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. ° 
2. THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
3. GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI, 
4. NAVAL EDUCATION. 
5. THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPIRE. 
6. LECKY’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
7. LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
8. LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 
9. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF ENGLAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCII. April, 
was published on WEDNESDAY Last. 
CONTENTS 
1. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE, 
2. BARRY CORNWALL’S LIFE AND POEMS. 
3. SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
4. THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS. 
5. BROWNING’S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL’S TRACHINIZ 
6. THE AGE OF BRONZE. 
7. A NOBLE QUEEN. 
8. THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 
9. TORRENS’ MEMOIRS OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
10. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 
London, Longmans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLAcx. 


No. XI., APRIL 1878, price 63. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. LEGAL EVIDENCE OF SCRIPTURE ON THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 
2. ETERNAI PUNISHMENT AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 
8. GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
4, THE POETRY OF DOUBT—ARNOLD AND CLOUGH. 
5. THE INFLUENCE OF SAVONAROLA IN ART. 
6. PREACHING AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
7. THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 
8. THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SpotriswoopE & Co.. New-street Square, London, E.C. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIll the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent , Street, W. 
scriptions from One Guinea to any amount. the supply required. All 

the belt New ks, English, French, and aaa. 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and pos' 

** A Ciearance Catalogue of Surplus Books ofered for Sale at greatly Redueed Prices may 
also be had free on an tion. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
207 Regent Street, ones the’ Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.-—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz.: 
+75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies )—at the Office, 38Southampton Street, Strand, 


H E RO Y AL GR 
Her Pred the QUEEN and Members of the ROYAL — 

A Carbon Print on India... crcceee 
Ditto, artistically coloured in Water Colour 10 0 


To be had of all Printsellers and of the Publishers, MARION & Co., 22 and 23 Soho 
Square, London, 


Crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, &s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE: from the Earliest 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton Coll., Oxford, Head-Master of Bradficid College. 
“Full of good scholarship and good 
“ Not a duil will be found in the v: "_ Academy. 
“ Nothing at all equal to it has hi therto | published i in Yengland. 
Britwh Quarterly Review. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, demy 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from the 
bolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. Vol. I. Henry VIII. a. >. 1529-1537. By 
Ruomand Watson Dixon, Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
“ It is seldom, indeed. that a book ins so much evid alike of independent thought 
te t ist the best history of the Reformation yet written from 
‘e do not hes to say i ion 
lican standpoint.”—dAcademy. 


London: SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


FUUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French 

Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises ry to the “ Student's Comparative French 
Grammar,” by the same Author. 

“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our Elementary French Exercise-books.”” 
Educational Times. 

* To those who begin to study French. I may recommend, as the best book of the kind with 
whi I am acquainted, * Eugtne’s Elementary Lessons in’ French.’ It is only after having 
fully mastered this small manual Exercise-book that they ought to begin the more 


WILLIAMS & Henrietta Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES—NEW EDITIONS. 


SURENNE'S PRONOUNCING FRENCH-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY ; with the Pronunciation shown by a diff 


TART and the 
PAnris EXHIBITION, 
L/Akt. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


give reproductions of all the most important examples of Art at the forthcoming 
International Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the detailed criticisms of different 
sections, 


M VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
(THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


LAkt. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 
or Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, with Etchings and Engravings 


Grosven 
_ of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 


LAkt: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Post free, 6d. 


(THE STATIST (Weekly Journal) of of ae Saturday, 
April 22, contains Articles on the following 
RUSSIA'S NEXT MOVE 
RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN AMERICA. 
CITY EDITORS AS WRECKERS. 
LESSONS OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY COLLAPSES. 
MR. HYDE CLARKE ON NATIONAL DEDT. 
THE COTTON STRIKES. 
Reviews, Answers to Correspondents, Foreign Notes. &c. &c. 
16 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Now ready, Part I., Vol. XLI., MARCH 1878, price 


5s. 
GTATISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. 


Recent Accumulations of Capital in the Uoincd Kingdom. By R. ome. Esq. 

Di ms relating to the Banks of England, sy Belcan, F rance, Germany, Holland, 
taly, and Russia ; with Remarks thereon. By E. § aoe, 

whet are the Conditions on which the Commercial an Manufacturing ego of Great 
Britain Depend, and is Gage any Reason to think they have been or may be e 


Miscellauee 


Esq., 
Fires in te Metropolis during 1877. 
: English Literature of 1877. 
* The Profits of Joint-Stock Benking in the United Kingdom. 
. Trade of the Chinese Treaty Ports. 
& Notices of New Books. (a). Traité Sige ne de Statistique. Par M. 
Block. The Account of (c). New Books on 
Political Economy. (d). The Oifie: at Year Buok of Victoria. 
6. Additions to the Library during the Quarter, Periodical Returns, &c. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


HURCH of the SACRED HEART, Paris.—See THE 
BUILDER of this Week for fine View: Structural Provision for Rainfall_Oak v. 

Chestnut—The Diploma Pedestal for the Obelisk—Foreign Workmen in Eng- 
jand—A Gallery of Casts—Truth in Decoration, &c.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


MEAL BREAD ' QUESTION, in a Dietetic, 


Spelling. Bound, 7s. Gd. 


SURENNE'S SMALLER FRENCH DICTIONARY, without | 


Pronunciation. Bound, 3s. 

Edinburgh : OLIVER & , ay London : SOMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
REISSUE OF MR. TRELAWNY'S “ RECOLLECTIONS,” GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Just published, 2 vols. 12s. 

RECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. By 
Epwarp TRE LAWNY. 

B. M. PICKERING. 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


in IRELAND ;—Read! Real Pictures of 
Clerical Life in Ireland. By J. Duscan Crate, D.D. 
Lendon : James NISBET & Co., 21 Berners Street. 


RIBANDISM 


THE WHOLE 
dicinal Point of View ; with a Sketch of Bakers and 
treet, 


d 
Present HILL & 69 Bishopsgate 5 E.C. ; or to T. C. HEAwoop, 
Square, E.C. And all Booksellers’. 


PROTOPLASM. By Low, S. Third Edition, Plates, 


London : & 


LYE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
S. BEALE. With Pilates, 5s. 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
mo By Hucu Camppe.t, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
London : H. KRexsuaw, 356 Strand. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


Now ready, Vol. VII., 8vo. 20s. 


THE DESPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, and 


MEMORANDA of F.M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by 
his Son. 


CONTENTS : 


Tilness and Death of King George IV. 

French Expeditions against Algiers and Portugal. 
Sovereignties of Greece and Belgium. 

Revolution in France and Expulsion of King Charles X. 
Accession of King Louis Philippe. 

Our Relations with the French Government. 

Regency of Teneira, Dom Miguel, and Dom Pedro. 
Insurrection in the Netherlands. 

Separation of Holland and Belgium. 


The Treaty of 1831. 
of p g Russian Influence in Constantinople. 
Rebellion in Greece, Wallechia, and Moldavia. 
Our Neutrality. 
Russian Interference. 
The Duke’s Mission to St. Petersburg—Mr. Canning. 
Protocol of 1826—Treaty of 1827—The Difference between them. 
‘The Reform Bill. 
Fall of the Duke’s Administration, its cause. 
State of lreland—O'Connell. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


“* John-a-Dreams’ is a distinct outeome of the day........ A more vivid picture of the age in 
which we live has seldom been afforded, and men of the day can scarcely do better than con- 
template their own presentment as it is now held up to their view.” —Sunday Times. 

~ As brilliantly clever a little book, as books go, as we remember to have seen.”"— London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CABINET EDITION. 


This day, a New Edition,, 1 vol. 6s, uniform with the 7 Bevmes of Mr. Kinglake’s 
“ History of the Crimean War, 


EOTHEN. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the 


Author of “French Pictures in English Chalk,” ‘‘ The Member for Paris,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ROMAN HISTORIES BY DEAN MERIVALE. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Five Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


(GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753— 
A.D. 476. By the Very Rev. Cuartes Mrertvae, D.D. Dean of Ely. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME abridged 


vy permission from the above by C. Putter, M.A. Fep. 8vo. Maps, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, thoroughly revised. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; 


a History of the last Century of the Commonwealth. New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES, fep. 8vo. 


price 2s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Two New Volumes now ready :— 


M ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, canonized by Pope Alexander III. a.p. 1173, 
by J. C. Ropertson, M.A. Canon of Canterbury. Vol. II. 

FirzsvePHEeN, Hersert of Bosham. Royal 8vo. pp. 586, price 10s. half-bound. 

This set will comprise all contempo- ; by BENEDICT of Peterborough, Jonn of 
rary materials for the history of Arch- | Salisbury, ALAN of Tewkesbury and 
bishop THomAs Becket. Vol.I.contains | EpwarD Grim. Vol. III. now ready 
the life of that celebrated man, contains the life by Wimuam Firz- 
miracles after his death, by WILLIAM, a | STEPHEN and HERBERT of Bosham. 
monk of Canterbury. Voi. Il. the life 


A ROLL of the PROCEEDINGS of the KING’S COUNCIL 

in IRELAND for a portion of the 16th year of the Reign of King 
RICHARD II, A.D. 1392-93. Edited, with Introduction, Calendar, Appendix and 
Index, by the Rev. T. Graves, B.A. M.R.IA. Pp. 444, with Facsimile, royal 8vo. 
price 10s, half-bound. 

*,* The Roll printed in this volume throws considerable light on the history of 
Troland at a period when little is known of it, and seems to be the only document of 
London, Lonemans & Co. and Tritsnzr & Co. Oxford, PARKER & Co, 
Cambridge, & Co, Edinburgh, A. & C. BLAck. 

Dublin, A. THom. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


A ‘LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


Jonun Mantrtx, Schoolmaster and Poet. wv ritten and Edited by the Author 
of * JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s, 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON ; with some Passages from her Diary. By E. HENEAGE 
DERING. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep 


W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“ Mignon,” “ Dolores, ” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ One of the most delightful and iota works of fiction of the day, adding additional 
laurels to the author's well-earned reputation. ‘The characters are lite-like.”—Court Journal. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MoLeEswortu (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 
“ Were we to classify this work we should give it a place by the side of Miss Edgeworth’s and 
Miss Austen's best novels modernized.""—Court Journal. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “A Thing of Beauty,” Kc. 3 vols. 


“A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so piquant, that no 
reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.” — Morning J’ost. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Jony 


Kent Spenper, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge.” 3vols. [April 26, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT.” 
Nearly ready, 1 vol. royal Svo. 12s. 6d. 


DOLCE NAPOLI.—NAPLES: its Streets, 


People, Fétes, Pilgrimages, Environs, &c.&c. By W. J. A. STAMER, Author 
of “* The Gentleman Emigrant,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING > COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 FRIAR 
STREET, BROADWAY, E.C. 


Imperial Svo. 716 pp. bound in cloth, 21s. 


A CATALOGUE of MAPS, PLANS, and 


VIEWS of LONDON;; giving the descriptive Titles of each Map and View, 
with the Artists’ and Engravers’ Names. Also the Date and Size of each 
Plate aud Drawing. Collected and arranged by the late FREDERICK CRACE. 
Edited by his son J. G. CRACE. 


Published by the Eprror, at 38 Wigmore Street, W. 


Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the 
Moral Nature of Man. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A. 


Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in King's College. 


“ This is a work to be studied rather than dismissed with that cursory perusal which is all 
this busy age can usually afford.”’—7imes. 

* These are lectures of a high class, deserving and rewarding very careful study. They are 
distinguished by vigour and solidity of thought, by a style always lucid, and occasionally rising 
into passages of great beauty, by a transparent candour. by an unusual insight into the m 
ot thought of the antagonists with whom the author crosses swords, and a not unsympathetic 
appreciation of the difhculties which have driven them into antagonism. All these are valuable 
qualifications of a Christian Apologist: but we are inelined to place higher still the settled 
faith in the great truths of the eae and the singularly high, strong ‘spiritual tone which 
perv ade these. lectures.” — Guar 

ir. Wace’s book is one of the v very few of its kind which have in them not only intellectual 
but also spiritual force."’ --Spectator. 
ace seems to us to have made by far the most important and valuable contribution 
to English th ecological literature that has been made tor many years.’ —Conyregatiwona ist. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 PICCADILLY, W. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


KERAMOS; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
(COPYRIGHT.) 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


susT FUBLISHED. NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
ty-eighth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; post free, Is. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and “QUACKERY. 
pa By “ Derecror,” reprinted from the “ Medical 
latione and see how the disgusting tribe of shams doctors public to these Reve- 


velated,”— 
London: BAILLIgREs & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 2Is. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S | RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 38s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; 


Or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace 
and War. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, WITH NOTES AND CASES. 
By Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. 
Author of “ Shakspere, his Mind and Art.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
‘With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra and numerous Engravings on Wood. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth, 18s. 


THE GOLD MINES OF MIDIAN, 


And the Ruined Midianite Cities; a Fortnight’s Tour in 
North-Western Arabia. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON, Membre de I’Institut Egyptien. 


2 vols. demy Svo. with Steel Portraits, Chromolithographs, Engravings on Wood, and 
Map, cloth, 


BURMA, PAST AND PRESENT; 
With Personal Reminiscences of the Country. 


By Lieut.-General ALBERT FYTCHE, C.S.I. 
Late Chief Commissioner at British Burma, 


2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, l4s. 


LIFE IN THE MOFUSSIL; 
Or, Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. 
By an EX-CIVILIAN. 


“ Of the many instructive and pl tly-written books about In: -Civilian 
is the best.”—Naval ‘aad Military Gazette. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Map and Portraits, cloth, 30s. 


THE LUSIADS OF CAMOENS, 
Portuguese Text. 
With Translation into English Verse, by J. J. AUBERTIN. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 


MEDUSA; and other Poems. 


By the Lady CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. 
“ Full of fine thought, chaste fancy, and seldom fails in omRetemsetuiegr ent rhythm.” 


formist. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES IN TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. 
By HENRY ELSDALE, 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


JOHN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH & 


PRECURSORS. 
By GERHARD VICTOR LECHLER. 
Translated from the German by PETER LORIMER, D.D., Author of “ John Knox.” 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES 
HINTON. 

Edited by ELLICE HOPKINS. 

With an Introduction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart. 


His blegraphy harmoniaes well hic weeks, like them a genuine though inde- 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


~NEW WORK BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
At all Libraries, on April 25, in 3 vols. 


SEAFORT H. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &c. 


Also, now ready, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. By 


Author of “ Nathalie.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KINGSDENE. By Hon. Mrs. Feruerston- 


HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. 


A STRUGGLE for ROME. By Ferrx Daun. 
8 vols. 


“An unusually fine specimen of the historical novel. Mr. Dahn can write 
tenderly as well as strongly, and has vivid power of description.” —AMorning Post. 


Iv 
“MY. HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 
By Marta M. Grant. 8 vols. 
“This book will distinctly add to its author’s reputation as a writer of novels, far 
Mall Gazette. 


above the average.”’—Pal 


SECOND EDITION “of LADY GRIZEL. 


By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 8 vols. 


UNDER A CHARM, by E. Werver, Author 


of “ Success, and How he Won It.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. neatly printed 
and bound, 6s. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN, 
JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE? 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Are the POPULAR NOVELS now passing through 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


COMMENCING IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, 


CAPTAIN STANLEY’S 


ST. PETERSBURG to PLEVNA. With 


Conversations with the chief Russian Diplomatists, Generals, &c. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor MAx Duncker by EvetyNn Asport, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

This work of Professor Duncker’s is perhaps the first history of the ancient world 
the publication of which will be regretted by no considerable section of historical 
students. The translator's work could scarcely be improved. For the English 
reader it is throughout an English book. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de STAAL 


de LAUNAY). From the Original, by Batuurst. 


my 8vo. lds. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Miss Bathurst has done a real service in translating these memoirs, so 60 
| characteristic of their country and their age, so true an image of the that 
grew out of the system and ideas of Louis XIV. The whole life is one of 
dest ever described, and for that reason it would be worth while to read its 
history, even if that history were not so racily told as it is, 


DR. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read a line. If they once dip into 
the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 2 vols. 
8v0. 268. 


VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and’an emtinently readable book. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN OKDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 20, 1878. 


~NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


STANFORD’S SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, each 2s. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By a Fetitow 


OF THE SoctETY oF ANTIQUARIES. Third Edition. 


KENT. By G. Bevay, F.G.S. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampers. 
DERBY. By J. Cuartes Cox. 


(Nearly ready. 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST RIDINGS. 


By G. Puiturrs BEvAN, F.G.S. [Nearly ready. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By G. 


PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 


DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Wortu. 


(Next weel, 


CORNWALL. By Watrer H. Trecettas. 


[Nearly ready. 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY aa GEO- 


GRAPHY of IRELAND. By Epwarp Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director of 
the oe Survey of Ireland, Author of “ The Coal-fields of Great 


Comrranrs : Part 1. Geological Formation of Ireland. Part 2. Physical 
Geography of Ireland. Part 3. The Glaciation of Ireland. 
“The appearance of Professor Hull's book is timely, seeing that we shall shortly h 
host of scientific visitors to the Green Isle on the forthcoming meeting of the British y Ams Ba 
tion, to whom it will prove of great value. But even the ordinary tourist will find the 
pleasure of his visit greatly enhanced if he add this work to his Y -Y— library. It will 
whe wish to acquainted with the geology of their own 
“On all points of etna geology, the structure of the central plain and of the mountain 
groups, the various—in some instances unique—origin of lakes and river courses, the traces of 
glacial and volcanic action, Mr. Hull's volume will prove a most agreeable guide." —Grapiic. 


Large post Svo. with 16 Maps —L and 68 Illustrations, cloth 
s. 


AFRICA—COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY 


and TRAVEL in AFRICA, for General Reading. Based on Hellwald’s 
“Die Erde und ihre Vilker.” Edited and extended by Kerru JouNsron, 
F.R.G. 8. With Appendix by A. H. B.A. 


“ We have no h di Sale book as the best of its kind that has 
upon Africa in this or any country.” —Field. 
wilt’ better book could be placed in the | hands of the student of ae geography, and it 
be found most as a work of reference.""—Geographical Magazine 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses and 
Pupil Teachers. By RoserT JAMES Mann, M.D., late Superintendent of 
Education in Natal. 

ConTENTS: Introduction and Alphabet of the Subject—Nature and Action 
of Food—Classification of Food Substances—Preparation of Food— Nature 
and Action of Drink—Heat, Clothing and Washing—Health and Disease— 


The House and its Appli The E y of Money. 
“It is intended for home use as well as for schools, and forms a manual that should prove 
service in any household........ This little book is likely to provea useful friend i in many 
Good sense and a clearly defined purpose are its most prominent characteristics.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Dr. Mann's manual is one of the best we have seen. The book might with ad 
as in schools where domestic economy is ‘one ~ 
Post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. Hotpsworrn, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Author of “ Deep Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats.” 
SALMON FISHERIES. By ARCHIBALD YOuNG, Commissioner of Scotch 
ee — Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing 


“ We commend the little book as a most useful guide to those who wish to obtain, in a 
¥ jous form, a ee eS Foe view over the present condition of our fisheries, both salt water 


Post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Bursiver, 


Author of “ Domestic Floriculture,” “ Cultivated Plants and How to pati 
aan &c. Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Indus- 
es.’ 
om commereial, d not doubt th 
ners’ Magazine. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, sold separately, each 3s. 6d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and INDUS- 


TRIAL STATISTICS. mi G. PHILLIPS BrEvAN, F.G.S. Uniform with 
“ British Manufacturing Industries.” 


already issued un Mr. superintendence........ ‘Their value is 
sae! creased by the ‘industry maps,’ which enable, the reader to sec at a glance in what 
is a trade or is carried on.’ Gaze 
They are as pleasant to read as they are indisputably usef for purposes of reference.” 


Graphic. 
Folded in cloth cover, ls. 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the Use of Junior 


Students. Table of Common Terms used in describing Plants, comprising 
those usually required in the Cambridge Local Examinations "tor Juniors. 
Also a Table. of the Chief Natural Orders of British Plants, arranged accord- 
ing to Bentham and Oliver. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

analyses of courses of lemons and cannot be too highly recommended 


tto teachers.”’. 
“To Botan: examination subject, these careful 
‘tales ere almost indispensable." School Guardian. 


—% volumes form a useful sn ment to the twelve sium < on ‘British Manufac- 
y in 


DIAGRAMS of NATURAL HISTORY, 


compiled by the eminent scientific men whose names are appended. The 
Series consists of Twelve subjects, each arranged so that it may be mounted 
in one sheet or be divided into our sections and folded in the form of a book. 


1, Characteristic British Fossils. By | 6. Myriapoda, Arachnida, Crustacea, 
. W. Lowry. Annelida, and Entozoa. By Adam 
White and Dr. Baird. 
. Insects. By Adam White. 


2. Characteristic British Fos- 
‘ 
8. Fishes. By P. H. Gosse. 
9 


sils. By J. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. 
8. Fossil Crustacea. By J. w. Salter, 
F.G.8., and H. Woodward, F.G.8, | ® Reptilia end Amphibia. By Drs. 
4. The Vegetable Kingdom. By A./ 10, Birds, By George Gray. 
Henfrey. 11. Mammalia. By Dr. Baird. 
5. Mollusca, the Orders and Families of. | 12. British Sedimentary Strata. Dy 
By Dr. Woodward. W. H. Bristow. 


Each folded in book form, 4s.; mounted on roller, varnished, 6s. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP of ENGLAND 


and WALES.—Engraved on the scale of one inch toamile, Any sheet may 
be purchased separately; large sheets, each 2s. 6d.; small sheets, each 1s. 
Size of each large sheet, 40 inches by 27. Full sheets, 4s. 6d. ; Coloured, 
és. 6d., cloth case, 6d. extra, Sections composed of four small sheets, 63.5 
Coloured, 8s. ; cloth case, 6d. extra, An Index Map, defining the contents of 
each sheet, may be had gratis upon application, or by post for penny stainp. 
Complete Ordnance Catalogues, with Five Index Maps, price 6d., or per post 
for penny stamp. 


Scale, 114 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP ofthe BRITISH ISLES. 


By Professor A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


STANFORD’S STEREOGRAPHICAL MAP 


of the BRITISH ISLES. Constructed to show the Correct Relation of the 
Physical Features. Mounted on roller, varnished, 21s, 

“ It looks like a model of our islands, showing in a remarkably striking and real manner 
not only the relative situations of mountains and plains, but the exact configuration and 
relative heights of the former, the run of the valleys, the lie of the watersheds, and the courses 
of the rivers. All the other features of the islands are likewise shown, including the chiet 
towns and the railways. The greatest care has evidently been taken to keep exactly true to 
nature, and in this respect the map is superior to anything we have befure seen. Artistically 
and geographically the map is a —, and should be hung up in every school ; it wili 
compel children to learn geography. imes 


Size, 65 inches by 76 ; scale, 6 inches to the mile. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of LONDON.— 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON, in 24 sheets, Geologicaily 
Coloured. By James B. Jonpan. The Geology compiled from the Maps and 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 


New Edition, scale, 4 inches to a mile ; size, 35 inches by 31. 


COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of LONDON. 


New Edition, Enlarged and Corrected from a recent Survey, and delineating 
the Postal Districts, the Railways with their latest extensions, the Omnibus 
and Tramway Routes, and the Steamboat Piers. The facilities for tracing 
any locality are greatly enhanced by the addition of an Alphabetical List of 
nearly 4,000 Street References, the Map being divided into one mile sections 
for this purpose. It also contains an Lilustrated Guide to the principal Places 
of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, and Notes relating to the Public Conve, ances. 
ey folded in case, 1s.; Ditto, with extension. 1s. 6d.; mounted in 
case, 3s. 6d. 


Scale, 3 of an inch to a mile ; size 30 inches by 36. 


A MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 


including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. The Map includes the 
whole of the County of Middlesex, with parts of the Counties of Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks; field, Windsor, and Guild- 
ford, on the west ; Dorking, Reigate, and ‘Tunbridg ge, on the south ; Grave-end 
and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford and Berkhampstead, on the north. 
Coloured Sheet, 'ba. ; mounted in case, 10s. ; on roller, varnished, 14s. 


For complete LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS see Special Catalogue, gratis on application, or by Post for One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No, 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 20, 1878, 
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